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“YoU COWARDLY BRUTES—TAKE THAT—AND THAT,” SAID WILL VENABLES, USING HIS STICK” VIGOROUSLY. 


WITH ‘THE FALL OF THE YEAR 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Lystra, with her beautiful head well thrown 
back, and her great grey eyes full of merry 
defiance, says: “‘ Well, Maria, isit my faultthatI am 
full of roving instincts ? it runs in the Lonsdale 
blood, and even you, you prejudiced old party, 
acknowledge I am a Lonsdale, pure and simple. 
Then, too, I have fasted so long from pleasure, 
that Iam absolutely hungry for it; Madame Audin 
did not allow her scholars too much liberty. So 
it’s to Paris we will go. ‘ Vivela Paris!’” lifting 
her voice gaily, “Oh, I am going to enjoy my 
youth to the very utmoat.” 

I sigh resignedly ; since my young sister re- 
turned from school I have begun to learn my 
utter inability to govern her restless mind, or 
sway her moods; she is the most fantastical, 
capricious, loveable and tormenting girl under 
the sun ; a perfect bundle of contradictions, and 








the more wayward she is the more I love her ; 
whilst I regard her beauty with ever growing 
admiration, being myself homely in appearance 
and manters. 

Lystra is eighteen, I am thirty-three and look 
older; I am short and squat of figure, drab haired 
and eyed, with the usual ugly complexion accom- 
panying hair of that hue, and I am distinctly 
nervous. 

What a task there is before me; for by my 
father’s will, which is in accordance with the 
whole of his eccentric life, 1 am appointed sole 
guardian to this wilful, lovely sister, who sets 
my authority at defiance with the most inimitable 
sang froid. Possessed of ample means we yet 
have no real home—we never resided more than 
six months in one place during my father’s life ; 
and as Lystra says, with a laugh, “we are 
wanderers on the face of the earth, a nomadic 
peuple entirely.” 

Now, as I look at her dolefully, I say “I don’t 
think Paris is the nicest place in the world for 
two unprotected females to visit.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Aren’t you a host in yourself, 
my grim, determined dragon of propriety ; and 
am I not as courageous as the average man?” 








“Will Venables won't like it,” I say, not 
daring to hope this plea will move her, still 
praying that it may not be quite without effect. 

Lystra’s lovely young face flushes, and her 
lips smile provokingly,— 

“T don’t suppose he will ; it is not oftea I 
please the youth in question.” 

“No,” I answer, tartly, “it certainly is not. 
You are positively brutalto him; but I would 
not be dishonourable too—you are half promised 
to him.” 

“ But half,” she retorts, laughing, “ you can’t 
bring a breach of promise case against a girl on 
such slender grounds, And, Maria, you know, as 
well as I, thatI only made that tiny concession 
because Will’s entreaties wearied me. And then 
he is so illogical ; one moment he tells me I have 
no heart, the next he begs me to bestow that 
organ upon him. How can I give what I have 
not got? Oh, Molly, my dear, let us fly to Paris 
and stay there ever so long—until Mr, Venables, 
Junior, has learned by experience that “absence 
makes the heart grow fonder ” of somebody else. 

When Lystra calls me Molly, I at once lay 
aside all thought of opposition—it is her pet 
name for me, and she speaks it as no one else 
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ever did ; you see I never had a lever, and my 
own moth:r I do not remember, whilst father 
never took any piide or pleasure in me, as, indeed, 
why should he! I believe he felt my ugliness 
and stupidity as a positively personal insult, for 
the Lonsdales are a handsome race, and so, at 
least in one respect, [ claim to be unique. Now 
I say, feebly, “you will never have atiy lovér so 
faithful, kind, and forgiving as Will.” 

“That is just where the shoe pinches, Molly ; 
he is too kind and too yielding ; if I were to 
marry him I should devel«p into a termagant. I 
am not too amiable as it is, and after all, dear, 
‘I'm ower young, I’m ower young to marry yet,’ 
and she comes dancing to my side, where she 
stands with a half pleading look in her lovely 
eyes, and asmile ready to break the line of her 
perfect mouth. 

How fair she is! One long strand of yellow- 
brown hair has escaped from its fastenings and 
falls far below her supple, slender waist, making 
a vivid contrast to the blue cotton gown she 
wears, and the exquisite tints of face and throat. 
“Tam going to tell Perkins to pack at once,” she 
says, “we can take the boat from Dover to- 
morrow night.” 

“ T shall spoil the journey, I am the wrétthedest 
sailor in the world——” 

“Poor Molly! How clévér you are at finding 
the seamy side of everyting.” 

“Andif Iam not always beside you, you are 
certain to get into mischief,” I rémark dolordusly ; 
and Lystra answers with abéiiinablé cheerfultiéss, 

“That goes without sayitif, My déar, I have 
a reputation to thaintain ; and, oh ott atpiab!e, 
decorous god8é, Would you have mé altered into 
a prim——” 4 

No, no!” Tanswer, heartily, betwu#é With 
her sweét, satity face upturned to mii@ (8H€ is 
kneeling by me now), I feel that to alt@F Would 
be to spoil her, “I lik@ you best as ire, 
and we will go wheré you Will, and you 
will,” . 

“You aré the dearest giiardiah in the tvorld ; 
and now I go to make ready for flight,” 86, d¥6p- 
ping a ki83 on my brow, she flits from thé fm, 


and I am left alone throughout the swiii¥ after- 


noon. It is hot, and I am drowsy, so that iv- 
sensibly I drift into slumber, from which I am 
awakened by voices otitside. The windows are 
flung wide open, and every word reaches rit clearly. 

“ Lystra, I am surprised that Miss Lonsdale 
should consent to such a mad scheme. It is not 
quite the thing for two wofien to go fishing 
about the Continent by themselves.” The 
voice, which is angry, belongs to Will Venable. 

“ Rushing /” interrupts my sister, disgustedly, 
“did you ever see me walk otherwise than grace- 
fully? Your choice of langdage is limited and 
nasty ; you must seem to confound our move- 
ments with those of a frantic football team.” 

“Oh, I might expect you would meet 
remonstrances with jeers and gibes.” 

“Look here, Will; no one dictated to me, and 
no one ever shall!” 

“Tam not dictating, but you owe me some- 
thing and I don’t intend you should continually 
put me off on one pretext or another. Lystra, 
when will you marry me?” 

“Not for years and years, if ever Ido. Oh, 
how foolish you are to wish it! I don’t love you 
(I never shall), although as a friend you are par 
excellence. Why won't you be content—oh ! as a 
wife I should be perfectly horrid.” 

“Tam willing to risk all that,” he answers, 
ardently ; “indeed 1 am not afraid.” 

“But I have an abominable temper; ask 
Maria if it is not so,” 

“T prefer to judge for myself, Lystra, darling, 
for my sake give up this journey.” 

“No,” she says, wilfully ; “If ever I must 
sacrifice myself on the altar of matrimony, it will 
not be yet—not until I have taken pleasure in 
big draughts, and when my good looks are failing 


my 


“So you would give your husband the fag end | 


of your life ?” 

“Most decidedly,” with a wicked sound in 
her sweet voice. “It must be horrid to live 
alone ; to have no one to care what happened to 
one. There, Will, I promise solemnly to recon- 
sider your proposal when I am—pass¢e / 


’ 





A disgusted sound greets this announcement, 
then Will says, ‘ You are utterly without feeling, 
and Iam a fool to dance to your piping. See 
here, Lystra, if you will not give me a definite 
anawer now, I will say good-bye, and never look 
upon your face again (if [ can help it), so long as 
I live.” 


“Now you are vexed,” she remarks, sweetly, 


“and just as I was relenting too! Why Will, I 
fully intended asking you to run over to Paris in 
the course of a fortnight of so—just to sce me. 

“Doyou mean it? Oh, Lystra, you darling! 
what a brute I am !” 7 

And then their voices become indistinct, and 
the sound of their steps dies away in the distance. 
I take Lystra to task over her comduct all that 
night ; but she is incorrigible,and my letttre falls 
on barren ground. 

The next morning We start for Dover, to which 
place Will accompaniés us, and remains With us 
until our packet starts, when he wishes us quite a 
cheerful good bye, for his lady has beett kind, and 
is he not to see her in tle space of 688. short 
fortnight ? , 

I should not dwell upon our mistrable'Groseing 
but for oie event--the meeting with Fane. 
I, of course, had gone below, an@. L who 
never has been afilicted with — sta 
on deck, saying with a smilé @n dis- 
pense with my chaperonage. : 

It is with a sense of thankfiiWels that our 
journey by séa is over that I cra to the 
deck, exhausted and unpleasant to m. 

It makes me positively angry to sé® tra as 
fréth and dainty as though she had issued 
froti her boudoir, Evidently, too, she haw beetf 
enjoying hertelf. 

Her eyes are all aglow, and her beautiful mietth 
curved in @ smile as happy as a child. mah 
beside her apparently finds her good to look at} 
but the faifiiliar terms upon which they seem, 
rouse my ire, and I address her sharply,— 

“ Lystra, may 1 trouble you to look to the 
luggage? Iam ifeapable of doing anything.” 

She turns her satiey fade me. 

“Poot Maria,” shé sys atiy trace of 
e fom ~~ her Soe ® You do look ith 
Mfr mie in) to sister 
Marie, ow is Madea; beet 4 a 

Mr. Fate duly an } to his pléw- 
sure at fleeting me, see a fleeting 
wonder fn his eyes, that one shotld be so 
fair, thé other sé Wiilovely ; ad, jist 10w, I am 
at my very worst. 

“T have heard a great deal about you, Miss 
Lonsdale,” he says, bending a little towa¥és me— 
for he is a giant amongst men—“ May Was never 
weary of singing your praises, and protésts her 
happiest days were spent With you at Brodklands. 
Did not you find it a difficult Matter to Gontrol 
her?” 

“Oh, she and Lystra ruled me,” Ianswer, fret- 
fully. “Iwasa mere nonentity.” 

“And May is engaged,” breaks in my sister. 
“How funny it seems! And, Molly, her fiancée 
is a clergyman—what a farce it is !” 

“T fail to see that,” Mr. Fane answers, huffily, 
“Dunbar is an awfully good fellow; and girls, 
like May, want a man with a firm will to rule 
them.” 

“Rule them ! How brutal that sounds, Would 
you insist upon obedience from your wife?” 

“Tn great matters, certainly ; in some small 
ones, too ; the man is the head.” 

** Nominally,” retorts Lystra, flippantly ; “ but 
it is wonderful how weak he can be when success- 
fully flattered and coaxed—right away from 
Adam.” 

“T will see after your belongings, Miss Lystra,” 
interrupts Nigel. ‘“ When I return I hope you 
will have fiuished your dissertation on the relative 
positions of husband and wife ;’ and he moves 
unceremoniously away, 

But when he returns he has evidently recovered 
his good humour, and he makes our journey to 
Paris very pleisant and easy. 

We at once go to the Hotel Bristol, Mr. Fane 
to some apartments he has previously occupied, 
promising to call on the morrow. 

And as we are both tolerably weary we keep 
strictly te the privacy of our rooms, although 





es 


Lystra has resolved.in future we should grace the 
table dhote with our presence, 

Now she is sitting in her favourite attitude at 
my feet, while I brush out the long strands of 
yellow-brown hair, and her lovely face is thought- 
ful. 

“Lystra,” I say, “did you see much of Nigel 
Fane when you stayed at his people’s?” —~ 

“ Yes,” answers my sister with unusual-brevity,. 
“he was recruiting his health.” 

“Why dd you never mention him tome” 

“Oh, I did ; you must have forgotten.” 

“He isn’t nearly as good-looking as Will,” I 
continue, trying to see her face ; “and Iam quite- 
sure that he is very bad-tempered and maeter-- 
ful.” 

“ Yes, isn’t he ?” she agsents, cheerfully ; “ but 
do you know, Molly, I don’t like beauty men.” 

“Well, no one would’ ever call Nigel Fane ‘a 
beauty man.’ ” 

“ He would consider that the depth of degra 
dation. He isn’t a carpet knight.” 

* Tcan believe that,” I snap, for I am a wee 
bit afraid of this man’s influence over. my sister. 
I am anxious, too, for Will, “ His manners- 
would not recommend him to the average 
woman,” 

“No,” with exasperating complacence’; “ and 
he doesn’t affect the ordinary Woman.” 

« That is a very neat Mig ee Which to sicg 
your own praises, Lystra, do yow like him ’?” 

She makes no anwer to this question, perhaps 
becatise it is’ nent; But I am fot to 
daunted, and ‘her close. ; 
you f¥i@iids—very good fiiende at 


Yes, until the last few days, and then we 
quarfelled, not politely, but outrageously. I 
offended him by riding out with—with some one 
else, and he called me a frivolous coquette. Now, 
with all my*faults, Molly, I am not a coquette. 
Why are you laughing? Well, he lectured me 

retty severely ; and—and I know it wasn’t 
adylike, but I called him a beast, He did not 
like that.” 

“T shotild think not,” I answer, choking with 
laughter ; “bat apparently his bark is worse 
than his bité, for he has evidently forgiven you. 
Lystra, do you # little more than ‘like him?’ Is 
this'the reason for your coldness to Will, and 
your reticence abowt Mr. Fane ?” 

“ Molly, if you ask @kother such stupid ques-- 
tion, I'll cut your acquaintance.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Lystra is standing fair and tall before me, 
her great grey eyes shining with a wonderful hap- 
piness, and the glory of satisfied love making her 
beauty something wonderful to see. 

“Can you guess, dear Molly,” she cays, with a 
tremulous little laugh, “can you guess what « 
great joy has befallen me?” 

“Yes,” I answer, drearily, “ Nigel Fane haz 
asked you to be his wife, and you do not belong 
to me any more; and oh! how shall you tell 
Will the truth ?” 

She comes and kneels down by me, her face 
uplifted,— , 

“ Poor Molly ! Are you jealous? Why should 
you be? You will not lose me, but gain a brother, 
for Nigel says you are to share our house ; and 
Will ! oh, poor Will, I could not pity him before, 
but I do now, and I hope he will forget.” 

“That is so likely,” Lanswer, bent upon taking 
the darkest view of the case, “he has loved you 
ever since you were a girl of fourteen, It is hard 
for him.” 

“ But, Molly, I could never care for him ; so— 
and—and you have not even wished me, happi- 
ness,” . 

“ Because I am afraid of the future. Nigel is 
so jealous and masterful, you are so impetuous 
and wilful ; but, with all my heart, I do wish 
you joy. IsupposeI shall see nothing of you 
now. » Nigel will want you to himself.” 

Her face shadows instantly. 

“No, Molly ; you will have me wholly for a 
fortnight. Nigel is going on to Berlin on some 
important business, I think he has been com- 
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missioned to paint a fabulously wealthy lady’s 
portrait. I was too miserable to pay much atten- 
tion to that part of his story—but he will return 
to us as quickly as possible—only (and her lips 
quiver ominously), “he leaves me to-morrow 
morping.” 

I confess to a feeling of relief at this item of 
news for I am somewhat in awe of this man, who 
in three weeks has stormed and taken the heart 
poor Will Venables has so long and vainly be- 
sieged. Presently, I say,— 

“Will you write to young Venables? Don’t 
you think it strange that he has not responded 
to your invitation—you remember you asked 
him to join us?” 

“T wish I had not ; Nigel would not like it ; 
but still L think his absence a very good sign that 
he has seen at least the folly of—of his penchant 
for me. Now, don’t talk of him any more to- 
night ; my heart is full of one theme only.” 

But all her radiance has left her in the morn- 
ing ; a more lachrymose, love-lorn maiden it is 
impossible to find. She clings sobbing to Nigel, 
conjuring him to take good care of himself for 
her sake and to hasten back to her, and he who 
is generally so reticent before me, lavishes 
fondest caresses and words upon her, finally 
placing her in my arms, and beseeching me to 
take all possible care of her, and “to keep her 
out of mischief,” ; 

I am angry and impatient with Lystra through 
the livelong day ;-perha,s because I never had a 
lover, I am somewhat unsympathetic ; at all 
events I think her exaggerated grief absurd, 
and wonder over her stupidity. With the next 
morning she has recovered something of her old 
appearance, and as the day wears by her naturally 


high spirits reassert themselves, until she aston- | 


ishes me by announcing her intention to appear 
at the table d’hote, a thing we have never yet 
done, thanks to Nigel’s persuasive powers and 
jealous fears, 

“T must make a good impression,” she says, 


lingering over her toilet, “so much depends upon | 


one’s first appearance, 

Standing there she does not give one the 
impression of a love-sick girl. Shaking out a 
becoming dress of black net and lace she regards 
it with critical eyes, 

“T hope it will be approved. I never did like 
black, Molly, but as we are alone now,” (a pro- 
digious sigh points this remark) “I think it best 
to wear the quietest and most decorous gown in 
my wardrobe. You know what a martinet I am 
about propriety. Now, give me my flowers—ah ! 
what colour ! what odour !” and having festened 
the blood-red blossoms at her breast, and in her 
hair, she declares herself quite ready, As we 
enter the long dining-room, it seems to me hun- 
dreds of eyes are upon us, and I am quite sure I 
distinguish myself by my gauche manner, not so 
Lystra ; with a delightful assumption of dignity, 
and the most easy way in the world, she sinks 
into her seat, and glancing carelessly round 
cannot fail to see that she is the centre of obser- 
vation. But she is so accustomed to admiration, 
that she is neither flattered nor confused by it. 
Her calm eyes are taking in every detail of the 
scene, and her serutiny being ended, she turns 
with the faintest smile to me. 

“Tt is not bad ; the people are good form, we 
might go further and fare worse,Marie; try to look 
less scared, that military looking old gentleman 
opposite does not mean to devour you—he is 
only testifying his approval by a very pronounced 
stare.” 


“Oh, hush!” I entreat in a frightened 
whisper. “ You will be overheard.” 

“What then? These good folks don’t under- 
stand ‘ Erglish as she is spoke.’ Ob, Molly, I 
have heard a great deal of their politeness, but I 
must say the quality is very poor—that mannikin 
with the eye-glass has not removed his gaze from 
us since'we entered. I wonder what they would 
all say and do if I asked a blessing as you do 
when we are alone ?” 

Theu, seeing I am really, distressed, she applies 
herself to her dinner with the hearty, unaffected 
appetite of a healthy English girl, talking to me 
throughout the meal, as brightly and uncon- 
cernedly as though we were alone, and when we 


inclination to follow the other guests to the 
salon. Evidently she honestly loves Nigel when 
for his sake she will spend a tedious evening 
alone with me, for Lystra loves fun and society. 
Lying at ease on a couch she holds forth 
exhaustively upon the French and their ways 
until I fall asleep, When I wake, to my con- 
sternation I am alone. Where can Lystra be ? 
What wild freak has taken her out at this hour 
of the night? In an agony of dread I ring my 
bell, and presently a neat waitress appears. 

“ What does mademoiselle require ?"” she asks, 
pleasantly, and in some way I contrive to make 
my French (which is bad) understood, the girl 
helping me with words and gestures. 

“Oh, indeed, mademoiselle has no need for 
alarm ; the young mees has but gone to the 
Boulevards.” 

* Alone!” 

“Ah, no, the’ saints forbid! Fanchette, the 
chambermaid is with her, and Fanchette is 
neither young nor pretty ; mademoiselle may 
rest content,” and evidently thinking my anxiety 
needless, the girl trips away and I wait in fear 
and trembling for Lystra’s return. It is quite 
late when I hear her gay voice wishing her 
escort}good-night ; and then she enters, a little 
Rushed with exercise, and her grey eyes shining 
like stars; letting slip the cloak from her 
shoulders, she looks ab me with mock depreca- 
tion, 

“Don’t scold me, Maria ; I know you want to, 

but it was so deadly dull when you fell asleep, 
that I could not endure my own society longer. 
Aud I have had such a good time ; Fanchette is 
middle-aged, and Fanchette is ugly, but she is 
very amusing and took the utmost care of me.” 
. “Lystra,” I say, refusing to be softened, 
“what would Nigel think of your‘expedition ? 
He would simply be furious if he knew you had 
been wandering about Paris at night with only a 
chambermaid for an escort ?” 

She frowns. 

“He would surely not be so ridiculous as to 
wish to regulate all my, movements ;” then her 
dimples break out again. “ We are going to the 
Louvre to-morrow, aad even you will notbe able 
to complain of the inefficiency of our cavaliers, 
General Lautraille, the military old gentleman, 
and Monsieur St. Juste, a young friend, will 
accompany us—oh, yes, we were introduced with 
due pomp and ceremony.” 

‘“*This is worse and worse,” I groan. “ Lystra, 
you are at your old tricks ——” 

“There must be something of the Bohertian 
in me,” she answers, cheerfully, “the bad is 
only scotehed, not killed ; it will break out at 
times, and Nigel must be patient with me. I 
can’t reform all at once. Now, let us go to bed, 
I am-very tired, and, as you love me, Maria, wake 
in a happy mood.” 

Behold us, then, next morning starting for the 
Louvre in all our splendour. The General by 
superior fimesse gains possession of Lystra, whilst 
I fall to Monsieur St. Juste’s lot, greatly to his 
disgust. On every available occasion he brings 
me up with the other couple, and rashly joining 
in their conversation is quickly suppressed by the 
General, until even I, who have but little sense of 
humour, am half-suffocated with laughter and 
really know nothing of the sights around us. 
We lunch at a restaurant, and afterwards drive 

into the adjacent country, and here St. Juste is 
vietor, for the General is not a good whip, and 
has the sense to know it. So Lystra sits by her 
youngest admirer, who beams upon her as only 
a Frenchman can beam, and she seems to lite it.” 

To-day is the facsimile of several others, with 

the exception that Lystra’s cavaliers are changed 
as often as her gowns; she holds quite a little 
court, and the men are kind and attentive to me 
for her sake. But what will she do when Nigel 
comes, for, if I know him at all, he is not the 
man to tolerate coquetry in the girl he means to 
marry. But Lystra will not listen to my 
entreaties or warnings. 
“He should not have left me to my own 
devices,” she says, laughing; then, whilst a 
shadow falls on her beauty, “ How can I be good 
when he is away? I wish he were here.” 





all rise, it pleases me that she does not show any 


One night we attend a bijou theatre, just 


author, but it haz been so greatly lauded by the 
most prominent journals that we resolve to ie 
its merits for ourselves. The General alone accom- 
panies us, and, of course, I play the part of 
gooseberry and duenna in one. I must say the 
play fully justifies the encomiums lavished upon 
it, and this is the pleasantest evening I have 
spent since we left Brooklands, so that I am 
almost sorry when it is over and we are once 
more in the open. The night is divine ; myriads 
of stars are spangling the deep blue vault, and 
the white light of the moon is over us all, 

“Is it far to the hotel?” asks Lystra of the 
General. 

“ About two miles ; no more, mademoiselle.” 

“ Could we not walk? I hate there stuffy 
vehicles, and it is so warm.” 

The General is delighted; and, tucking a 
hand of each of us beneath his arms, we travel 
on cosily enough for awhile. Then suddenly 
borne on the still air comes the sound of riotous 
laughter and shouting. 

“Some drunken fellows going home,” says our 
cavalier. “For your sakes, ladies, I hope we 
shall avoid them ;” and I echo his wish in my 
heart. 

But the irregular tramp of feet draws nearer ; 
and presently, bearing directly down upon ue, we 
see four cr five men, all more or less intoxicated. 
The few respectable citizens about give them a 
wide berth, and we look round vainly for some 
loophole of escape ; but on either side of us rises 
a blank wall, so we are feign to hold on our way. 

A moment later and we are surrounded. The 
General, in some inexplicable way, is separated 
from us, and thinking discretion the better part 
of valour, runs off in search of gendarmes, and 
there are we two women alone, and at the mercy 
of drunken foreigners of a low type. 


CHAPTER III. 


FRIGHTENED out of my senses, I fall against 
the wall, but never do my eyes for a moment 
leave Lystra. She is standing erect, her face 
full of passionate indignation, her eyes like those 
of an animal at bay. Her hood has slipped back, 
and the moonlight falls full upon her glorious 
hair, the fair beauty of her proud young face. 

“ By your leave, gentlemen,” she says in a 
voice that is utterly without fear, ‘we wish to 
pass,” . 

Then one man, with an oath, cries that she is 
the prettiest English girl he has ever seen (it is 
her bearing betrays her nationality, for Lystra 
speaks like a native), and another praises her 
hair and her star-like eyes, whilst a third 
declares she shall not pass until he has “ tasted 
the sweetness of her lips.” 

She looks wildly up and down the street, but 
there seems no help near. 

“ Stand back! Donot touch me!” she cries, 
as one bolder than the rest endeavours to put an 
arm about her. ‘“ You eurs! Is it part. aud 
parcel of your French chivalry to insult helpless 
women ?” ‘ 

A low growl is the response as admiration 
turns to anger, and in my fear of what may 
follow, I shriek aloud. 

Ah! blessed sound !—the rush of footsteps 
towards us—and the next instant a huge dark 
figure is in our midst, a strong arm is weilding a 
heaty stick to good purpose, whilst an indignant 
voice gasps out,— 

“ You cowardly brutes--take that—and that” 
—raining down more blows—‘ I'll teach you—to 
—meddle with helpless girls.” 

The onslaught is so furious and unexpected 
that two of the men decamp as quickly as 
possible, and at the approach of the two gen- 
darmes hurrying to our assistance the others 
follow suit until we are left alone. 

Then Lystra turns to our champion, and a cry 
breaks from her lips. 

“ Will! Will Venables !” ie 

“ By Jove! it’syou! Well, I’m blest if this 
isn’t funny. Here, one of you fellows, get a 
vehicle of some sort. Maria, tell them what we 
want: I can’t speak the confounded lingo. Oh, 





starting into life. The play is by an unknown 


I say, Lystra, you are shaking like a leaf. Don’t 
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bieak down now ; there isn’t any danger. Where 
is the old fellow who ran for the gendarmes ?” 

“ Never mind him,” says Lystra: “he left us 
to take care of ourselves.” 

* You will come with us, Will?” I entreat. 
“* We shall not feel safe until we aie back at the 
hotel.” 

* All right.” 

And, as we are driven along, I ask,— 

“* How ia it you came to our rescue? and why 
did you not run over at the appointed time ?” 

“ T could not—the dad has been dreadfully ill. 
And if I had written, ske (with a glance at 
Lystra) would not have answered. I haven't 
been in Paris three hours. Of course, I went 
first to the Bristol ; but you were out, and so I 
turned into a place where there was a lot of 
singing and dancing going on —but I soon got 
disgusted, so I came away. Just a little cistance 
from the street where those scoundrels molested 
you, an old fellow passed me at full speed, and 


when I saw him accost those two gendarmes I | 


guessed something was wrong. Then I heard a 
scream-—that was yours, Maria—ske wouldn't 
shriek, even if they had meant murdering her. 
That guided me to you. I only regret I did not 
arrive earlier: there would have been some 
aching heads to-morrow.” 

“You did nobly,” says Lystra, still in that 
uncertain voice. “I would thank you if I knew 
how.” 

And then, being quite unstrung, to my dismay 
and Will’s, she-bows her face upon her hands and 
bursts into hysterical tears. 

“Oh, I say, don’t do that,” cries Will, beside 
himself: “I can’t stand it. Miss Lonsdale— 
Maria—let me get out.” 

“No, wait a little: she will be quiet soon, 
Remember what she has gone through; and I 
was no help to her.” 

“No, you were always a bit of a duffer,” 
answers this horribly truthful young man; and 
then very gently he insists upon wrapping my 
sister iu his coat, protesting that she would not 
shiver unless she were cold. 

She looks up with streaming eyes. 

“T can’t take so much kindness from you. I 
—I don’t deserve it ;” and she stretches out her 
hand to him. 

“Tf you think I deserve any thanks,” he says 
quietly, “prove it by drying your tears. I am 
always a fool when a woman starts erying.” 

“I believe you are,” she answers, suddenly 
lifting her eyes, all drowned with tears, whilst 
the little dimples begin to play again on her 
cheeks, ‘Poor old Will! How easy it is to 
touch your susceptibilities !” 

“T know it is; aud if you deceived me over 
and over again, I should still trust your next 
promise.” 

A silence falls upon us. I can easily guess 
how his innocent words have stung her—not 
that she has ever stooped to deceit, but when he 
learns the truth, will he be quite sure of her 
honesty ? 

On the hotel steps we part, Will promising to 
lunch with us on the morrow ; and presently, 
with a feeling of thankfulness, we are nestling 
down cosily in our not too commodious bed. 

“We will go home as soon as Nigel rejoins 
us,” says Lystra, as she vainly courts sleep, “I 
shall hate Paris after to-night. What a good 
fellow Willis! Oh, Molly, I thought the horror 
of that scene would kill me. I was not brave: I 
was only desperate. Promise to say nothing to 
Nigel about our adventure: it would only be 
troubling him needlessly.” 

“ Lystra, have you thought of what Will may 
ask to-morrow, and what you must tell him ?” 

“ Idare not. I mean to forget all just for to- 
night, and to sleep, if J can.” 

In the morning General Lautraille is an- 
nounced, Lystra utterly ignores the extended 
hand, quite refuses to respond to his insinuating 
smile,‘as she motions him to a chair at a 
considerable distance from her own. 

He has called to inquire after the health of his 
<lear mesdames. He is desolated to think of the 
ordeal through which they have passed. He 
longs for the assurance that they have quite 
recovered tone and spirits. Ah, the ruffians! 
He is humbled to the dust remembering they 





are his own countrymea—unworthy sons of a 
glorious nation, 

Lystra hears him with the scorn deepening in 
her eyes, a faint contemptuous smile curving her 
beautiful mouth. 

“ Monsieur did well to run,” she’says when he 
gives her space for speech. “Ah! what wonder- 
ful agility he displayed.” 

“Tt was on behalf of the mesdames he so ran,” 
he interrupts, flushing hotly. “Surely made- 
moiselle does not accuse him of cowardice—he, 
an officer and a gentieman. There were a dozen 
men at least, what could one de against so many 
—only hasten for help as he had done.” 

“And in the meanwhile,” says Lystra sitting 
very erect, “we might have suffered. any indig- 
nity—might even have been murdered but for 
the timely aid afforded by an Englishman, who 
was not afraid of the odds against him. All 
honour to him; we are proud to claim him one 
of ourselves.” 

Then the true nature of the creature before us 
shows itself. 

“ Mademoiselle is warm in the praises of the 
unknown defender ; she is hardly discreet in so 
openly showing her admiration, and perhaps 
Monsieur Fane may have something to say on 
the subject—doubtless the garcon is handsome 
and fascinating, but,” and there he stops awed 
by the look in my sister’s eyez. They never 
leave his face, although it is to me she speaks 
first. 

“Did I not tell you, Maria, that French 
chivalry was alla sham? Perhaps you will trust 
to my judgment in the future,” then, with a 
quick movement she is at the door, and opening 
it says to General Lautraille, “You will con- 
sider yourself dismissed; my countrywomen 
have a prejudice in favour of gentlemen; go!” 
and with a malevolent look at her he obeys. 

“Oh,” Iery, as shé closes the door and turns 
serenely to me, “you have made an enemy of 
that man.” 

“Rather his enmity than hia friendship, and 
nothing can harm me much whilst I have Nigel 
—perhaps he will be with us to-morrow,” and 
she is still smiling over that thought when Will 
is announced. He looks quite radiant, and 
utterly ignoring my presence goes at once to 


Lystra, and takes possession of her little white 


hands, whilst she begins to tremble with fear at 
the pain she must give him. 

“You are really glad to see me, Lystra?” he 
questions with eager tenderness. 

“Yes, Iam very glad, Will,” she answers not 
daring to look at bim. 

“Then your absence has brought about the 
very dearest desire of my heart; you have 
learned to miss me, and—and—” here he pauses 
with a glance at me. I vainly try to escape, 
Lystra’s quick entreaty arrests my flight. 

‘You know what I asked you that last time at 
Brooklands?” Will goes on desperately, “and 
you are so kind to me now that I am bold to 
repeat my question. I may hope, my beautiful 
darling ms 

* Oh, Will, Will, don’t, I cannot bear it—oh, 
my poor Will, can’t you guess ?”’ 

Something in voice or face must warn him of 
the truth, for he drops her hands quickly, and 
with his handsome young face grown suddenly 
white and strange asks,— 

“What! Lystra, don’t keep me in suspense.” 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me! Iam engaged 
to be married.” 

Shall I ever forget the look on his face, the 
mute misery in hia eyes. 

“Don’t take it so hardly, Will, dear Will,” 
entreats my sister. “I always said what you 
wished could never be—cannot we be friends as 
we have always been ?” 

“Friends! with the memory ef the past 
detween us? How easily you women talk of 
these things ? and how lightly you make or break 
your promises, I suppose one heart more or less 
trampled upon is nothing to you. You were 
right—it is poor fun deceiving one so easily 
duped as I.” 

“But I have not deceived you,” she protests, 
tears in her eyes. ‘ You remember that I never 
gave you any definite promise, and when we—he 
and I—met, I knew that my fate was sealed. I 





helieve I loved him from the first day we met, 
more than a year ago.” 

With a groan he asks. 

“ Who is he? Do I know him?” 

“He is Nigel Fane,” she answers, weakly. 
“Oh, Will, do not be angry with me. I hate 
myself that I have made you suffer, but as you 
love me, so I love him.” 

“ For a little while,” he cries, his pain making 
him harsh and unjust, ‘and there is no hope for 
me. Well, once, whilst you are free, I will kiss 
your lips, then I hope to Heaven I shall never see 
you any more,” and before she can stay him he 
has caught her in an almost cruel embrace, and 
has rained his wild kisses upon her lips, and tear- 
wet cheeks, Then he thrusts her from him, and 
with his hand upon the door, says “ Goed bye, I 
don’t suppose you will ever remember me, except 
with contemptuous pity ; but I shall love you so 
long as the hfe you have wantonly wrecked 
endures,” and as he goes out, General Lautraille 
passes him by with a- sardonic and triumphant 
smile upon his lips, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir is the next evening; Lystra and I are 
sitting together. She is looking paler than usual, 
and there are faint shadows under her eyes—a 
sure sign that she has shed many tears over poor 
Will’s disappointment and his bitter words. And 
yet her mouth is ready to smile, and the dimples 
to play in her cheeks, for at any moment Nigel 
may appear, and she has made herself fair in 
view of his arrival. Her dress is white, with 
glistening gold threads here and there, and at 
her breast she wears deep yellow roses. As I look 
at her I do not wonder that Will desires to call 
all her loveliness his own, or that she may count 
her lovers and admirers by the score. 

Presently she starts erect ; her quick ear has 
caught the sound of a familiar etep, and the 
lovely colour comes into her cheeks, her eyes 
grow radiant. Another instant and Nigel stands 
before us in the doorway ; but one glance at his 
stern face makes my heart sick with fear. He 
neither advances nor attempts to take my sister’s 
hand in his, as she says,— 

“ How good of you tocome so quickly, and 
yet how long it seems since you went away,” and 
then as she has no pride where he is concerned 
she goes to him, and with her head upon his 
breast waits for the welcome he will not give. 
But when he does not even put an arm about 
her, she looks suddenly up, “ Nigel, are you ill, 
or too tired to care even to talk to me! How 
strangely you look.” 

Then taking her by the hand he draws her 
nearer the centre of the room where the light 
falls fully upon her upturned quivering face. 

“ What have you been doing in my absence?” 
he demands. 

“‘ Nothing,” she answers with a grieved droop 
of her mouth, ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“That if report says truly you took every 
opportunity to shame me, and.shorten the time 
of our separation by plunging into every con- 
ceivable pleasure; that your conduct was decidedly 
not that of an engaged girl!” 

“ Nigel !” 

Her wide eyes are fixed in reproach and pain 
upon his angry, tortured face. 

“Can you deny that Lautraille and St. Juste, 
beside a score of others, have been your daily 
companions? I was a fool to trust my happiness 
to a coquette’s keeping.” 

“T deny nothing,” she answers, proudly. “ May 
I ask your informant’s name?” 

“ Lautraille himself ; he confessed that he was 
so besotted with you that until yesterday he 
had determined to win you if he could ; and that 
only the timely discovery of your true nature 
prevented his declaration, Is it true that you 
gave audience to a discarded lover who followed 
you from England?” 

“Tf it is, what then?” she demands, her 
quick temper rising at his tone. 

“Tf it is, we had best part now, for I have lost 
all faith in you.” 

“That must be as you please ; but before you 
go let me say that it was not honourable to listen 
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to the man who could stoop to spy upon your 
Suture wife.” 

He flushes duskily ; he loves her, he loathes to 
leave her, and now he asks,— 

“Will you give me no explanation of your 
conduct? Who was this fellow? And why, if 
you gave him no ground for hope, did he follow 
you here? Was he your lover at any time ?” 

“ Yes, though he probably hates me now. He 
loved me before we met—ever since I was a 
child—and until yesterday he never gave me one 
harsh or unkind word, and even now he would 
believe me against all the world.” 

With a muttered word Nigel turns to the door, 
but I will not let him go thus. 

“Stop,” I cry, “why will you two wreck your 
lives because of your pride ? Nigel, you must 
not heed her, she is angry now ; bnt I'll vow she 
never loved any one but you—and Will Venables 
—that is Ais name—had never any chance of 
winving her. Lystra you will confirm my words.” 

“Where would be the use? Mr. Fane has 
Tost all faith in me!” 

Then suddenly temper and courage fail her, 
and she breaks utterly down, crying “ Oh Nigel ! 
you are too cruel, too ready to suspect! How 
could you think so badly of me? All the while 
you have been away I have been counting the 
days and hours that must elapse before you 
could reach me—ol, not for a moment did I 
forget you. I was never false to you”—and she 
clings about him. I can see that he is wavering, 
and grow hopeful. 

“ Did you never coquette with Lautraille or the 
others ?” he asks, less savagely. 

“Just a wee bit, perhaps,” she answers, ‘her 
eyes shining through her tears, and her dimples 
coming into full play, “but i was only to wile 
away the time!” 

“Tf [forgive you that offence, will you, on 
your part, promise never to see or speak to 
‘Venables again ? You owe me some recom “af 

“ Ask me anything else, Nigel, and I will do i 
Poor Will, I have hurt him so badly already, that 
I would do a great deal to please him. He has 
always been my friend—I cannot desert him so 

The storm gathers again. 

“Tf that is your decision I have no more tosay; 
if you will not forego your wish for my sake now, 
what might I not expect when once you are 
my wife? Choose, now, between us.” 

“I cannot feel you are right to demand this ; 
I cannot be disloyal 'to my friend.” 

“Then all is over between us, and I can only 
regret I ever was fool enough to pin my faith to 
you. Idid not trust you at Lasgford, I knew 
you for a coquette ; but when we met again your 
cursed beauty was too strong for me to resist. If 
you had loved me, you would have been loyal in 
deed as in word ; doubtless the man who ‘ never 
gave you one harsh word,’ and who is weak 
enough to ‘believe you against all the world,’ 
will quickly console you for my loss. Miss Lons- 
dale, good-bye. Lystra—this is your doing.” 

“Oh, do not let ie go,” Icry to her; “I will 
make Will understand——” 

She turns upon me with blazing eyes— 

“Would you force me upon a man who has so 
gratuitously and shamefully insulted me? Stay, 
Mr. Fane, until I have returned your ring. I am 
sorry I ever wore it. I hope you will be very 
happy with some meek, good woman who has not 
the ‘fatal curse of beauty,’ or aspark of coquetry in 
her disposition—we are best apart. I—I would 
to heaven we had never met. Why do you 
tinger ? there is no more to say.” 

As she points to the door he passes out, and 
she, sinking upon a couch, hides her face in her 
hands, moaning out, “ After all, Will loved me 
best ; oh, Molly! Molly! the pain of it all will 
kill me!” But she sheds no tear. 

In the morning we leave tlie hotel ; Lystra has 
rubbed her cheeks until she has imparted some 
colour to them, and as we come down stairs we 
meet St. Juste, who exclaims dolefully at our 
departure, and begs to accompany us some way 
on our journey. : 

Laughing and chattering, Lystra goes down 
with him, passing Lautraille, who looks disap- 


“ Aren’t you going to throw the old fellow a 
word?” whispers St. Juste. 

*Oh!’” she retorts so clearly that every syllable 
reaches the General, “I struck Monsieur Leut- 
raille from the list of my friends when I found 
that he was not only a coward, but a sneak and 
a spy!” 

Now we are fairly en route for Englard, but 
we have decided not to return to Brooklands ; 
rather we are going to Earlsham, a pretty little 
place on the south coast. 

Lystra has said ; “I cannot meet Will yet, 
‘and—and I want to get used to my lose.” This 
is the only reference she makes to Nigel. 

I thought at first she would find Earlsham 
very dull, but she utters no complaint, and there 
is very little outward difference in ker manner or 
appearance. She is only a thought paler, and 
sometimes her eyes have a tired look it hurts me 
to see, but she has not lost one atom of her 
gracious beauty, or her nameless charm. 

Even in this sequestered spot we find the 
days grow chilly as October advances, and I begin 
to fear that the air may prove too keen for 
Lystra, that she may begin to hanker for a 
winter abroad ; but of this I need have no fear. 
Evidently she likes the place, and the pretty 
furnished cottage we have rented ; I think, too, 
that her hurt is too recent for her to feel any 
desire for pleasure. ‘ 

Of Will we have heard nothing, but our 
thoughts are constantly with him, and when one 
day I read in the Times of his father’s death, 
Lystra says, pitifully, “Oh, poor Will! he is 
allalone in the world now! It makes my heart 
ache to think of it. I wish I had been kinder in 
the past.” : 

About a fortnight later there comes a day so 
fresh and balmy that it must have been stolen 
from the summer, and together we walk down to 
the little strip of shingle below the cliffs. In 
this primitive place there is no fear, and none of 
the modern nuisances of fashionable watering 
places, so that usually we had the beach to our- 
selves. 

This morning, however, is an exception to the 
general rule, fur turning the bend in the long 
line of cliffs, we see atall, menly figure approaching 
us. His head is‘a little bowed, so that one can- 
not see his faée, but there is something so 
familiar in the whole tout ensemble, that my 
heart leaps (figuratively) to my mouth. 

Glancing at Lystra, I see that she has flushed 
crimson, and that her eyes wear a frightened 
look, 

“Oh, Molly,” she says, “I believe it’s Will!” 
and as she speaks he lifts his head, sees us, and 
makes as though he would turn back. But the 
next moment he advances, and presently would 
pass us by with a formal bow ; he is looking very 
far from robust,-and my sister's heart is moved 
to quick compassion, as, putting out her hand, 
she says,— 

“Won't you speak to me, Will? I want to 
tell you how sorry we were to learn of your loss— 
and oh! Will, what have you been doing to 
yourself ?” 

“T have been ill, and came down here to 
recruit. I heard Miss Lonsdale once speak of 
the place, and I had a fancy to see it.” 

An awkward silence falls upon us, which is 
broken by Will addressing me — 

“T had no idea I should meet any acquaintance 
here? Are you staying long?” 

“ TIntil after Christmas,” I answer, wondering 
if this grave, sad-faced young fellow is really our 
old Will. All his bonhommie has deserted him, 
and the handsome fair face is drawn and haggard. 
With a little effort he asks,— 

“ Are you down here alone ?” 

“ Quite alone. Won't you walk back with us 
to the cottage? It is that pretty little place 
close by the church. Come, for the sake of old 
times.” 

And then I could have bitten my tongue out 
for my thoughtless speech, seeing that he winces 
as though I had roughly touched an open wound. 
But without a word he turns and walks between 
us. Once he offers me his hand to assist me up 
the rugged path by which one scales the cliffs ; 


service until we are almost home, Then he 1 
marks, — 

“T thought I should have seen your mariia; 
announced before now. I have been watchii 
the papers.” 

She looks to me for help, her face grown whit 
and quivering ; and then [ stammer,— 

“Ido not think your search will ever be rc- 
warded, Did not you know that Lystra’s we:'- 


herself breaks in quickly,— 

“Not postponed, Will ; but really and truly 
out of the question altogether.” 

“You mean you changed your mind?” he 
questions, bluntly. 

“Oh, not quite so bad as that. I did some- 
thing to displease Mr. Fane, and we quarrelled ; 
after that we thought it best to part.” 

“ And—you—are—free ?” he asks, in a discon- 
nected way, with his hollow eyes staring into her 
white, smiling, defiant face, “absolutely free !” 

“ Yes.” 

“Thank Heaven ! Then there is hope for me ;” 
but Lystra has passed him by, and is going hastily 
into the house. “‘ Doers she care? Is she grieviug 
for Lim?” 


* _——_ 


CHAPTER V. 


TueEse are the questions he asks me as we 
slowly follow her. 

“T don’t know, I cannot even guess ;” she says 
nothing, and I dare ask nothing ; but it seems 
horribly indecent so soon to forget. ’ 

“Why,” he asks, fiercely, “ it was not her fault 
that they quarrelled, I’ll swear. There never 
was a more placable girl than Lystra. Won't 
you wish me sucggss ?” 

“Tf it is for Her happiness and yours I do that 
with all my heart, Will.” 

So Will comes and goes, each day making him 
more like Lystra’s old lover. The light has 
returned to his eyes, and the hopeful ring to his 
frank voice, 

Lystra is very kind to him, in a sisterly 
fashion. There is rot a trace of coquetry now in 
her manner, nothing in glance or tone that can 
mislead him ; and yet I can see that he is not 
doubtful of the end. 

Chrismas is advancing rapidly, and Earlsham 
is certainly both cold and dreary ; but Will does 
not find it so—does it not contain his divinity ? 

One day he entices her to walk alone with him 
to a neighbouring village, and although she has 
no suspicion of the fact I know that he intends 
to-day to put his fate to the test. 

I am restless and uneasy whilst they are absent. 
In my heart I hope Lystra will be kind, because, 
surely, surely in time Will’s goodness will kill that 
wild love which sprang like a bitter weed to 
darken her youth. 

I try to work, but that is out of the question 
with my heart so anxious, and as the short day 
closes in [sit with idly folded hands before the 
fire until tke warmth and the twilight induce 
sleep. 

Iam wakened by the opening of the door, and 
sitting erect see Lystra coming towards me, with 
a slow grace. 

Her face gleams out palely from the dangle of 
beautiful hair, and her eyes have a strange far- 
away look in them. 

She dves not speak as she pauses before me, 
letting her cloak slip from her shoulders to the 
ground ; but she stretches out her cold hands to 
me with a gesture of utter weariness. 

“You have walked too far,” I say, nervously, 
“‘ Will is not usually so thoughtless.” 

With a sigh she sinks on the floor beside me. 
“Tam not tired—at least, not oe 
a little tired of life and myself. Molly, do you 
guess what I have to tell you?” 

“Yes ; Will has been asking you to reconsider 
your decision ; and you said no.” 

“ ] said yes,” she answers, quite calmly, whilst 
her eyes gaze dreamily into the fire. “I can pity 
the wounded now. I have suffered so sorely my- 
self. Molly ; oh, Molly ! whata tangle it all is.” 
“Why, if you do not love him, are you going 
to sacrifice yourself?” I demand. 








pointed to see her so bright, 


but he does not address Lystra, or render her any 


“T am tired of fighting against his entreaties 


divg was indefinitely postponed ;” but here slice 
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and remonstrances ; and he is very good to me. | lover than he. I do not think any other man 


I have told Lim all: how my heart can never 


could do as he did this morning. When I went 


come wholly Lack again to me, how blindly aud | tv him I was afraid, but he took my hand gently 
and madly [ go on loving one who has no care for | 


me, and that [can never give him anything but | 


7 
auty 


and affection. 
something at least to be necessary to one Jiving 


forget. 
wishful entreaty, “‘many women have done this 
thing and not repented.” - 
“Oh, my dear, my dear, you will not take the 
hope of content and peace from me” (she is cry- 
ing softly now, she who rarely weeps). ‘“ Heaven 
forbid,” I cry, folding her in my arms. “ Will is 


handsome, good, and lovable—he worships you-— | 
but oh, my darling, I 


I will hope for the best ; 
am afraid- : 

“You were always timorous,” 
an effort to smile ; “but really, Molly, I don’t 
think you have any cause for fear now. And— 
and Will spoke so kindly of you, 
not to be parted, our home is to be yours ; and I 


He is eontent, and it is | 


in his, and reassured me by his first kind words, 
Then he said,— 


“‘Lystra you have given your word to be my 


. . | wife, but new before it is too late, I ask you if 
creature’s happiness, and I shall do my best to | ; 


You think I shall succeed, Molly ?” with | 


you regret that promise? If so, consider it 
cancelled ; I will never blame you.’ 

“When I looked at him, when I thought of 
all his goodness, I could not take the freedom I 


| had craved before ; I said I esteemed him above 
| all men ; that if he could be content with such 


| word, 


affection as I could give, I would rather keep my 
He was very generous and forbearing 
with me, pleading with me against himself, and 


| when I reflected how much he was suffering, I 


He said we are | 


have promised to marry him on Lady-day. I | 


wanted to wait until the daffodils were in bloom.” 
So it is all settled without a word of reference 


to me; and Will confides his great joy to me, | us from place to place, finally reaches us at Earls- 


and I cannot damp it by hinting at my doubts. 


., | felt I could die if only to give him a little happi- 
she says, with | 


ness ; Ido not think now I would be free it I 
could—oh, I mean it” (this wildly), ‘“ Oh, yes, 
truly and fully. I know that when once I am 
his wife [ shall not fail in my duty, and with 
Heaven’s help I shall learn to love my lord as 
good wives do. Poor Will! I sent him away 


| happy, for I kissed him of my own accord.” 


The young couple are to be marriel at Brook- | 
lands, Lystra and I travelling down to the Hall | 


a week before the ceremony, a sister of Mr. 
Venables, senior, having consented to play the 
part of hostess; ant the preparations for my 
darling’s sacrifice go on apace, 


A few days later a letter, which has followed 


ham ; itis from May Fane, and Lystra flushes 
and trembles a little as opening it she begins to 
read. May is to be married on the fourth of 


| April, and begs her dear Lystra to be first brides- 


And she is all the while so quiet and submis- | 
sive, so anxious to please her lov <e his | : +) Se 
, ] er lover, to make his | 1 ot meet again for years, as we sail for Ceylon 


wishes hers, that I find him him often regarding 


her with pathetic eyes, and his manner is ocea- | 
ionally tinged with discontent ; but always he | 
clings to the dying hope that one day she will | 


love him as she had loved Nig®, In these days 
she is always trying to accustom herself to his 
society, his endearments, but it is weary work. 
“Are you happy ?” I question of her. 
Lystra, are you happy ?” 
She laughs back at me. 


What a veritable Didymus you are ;” and she 
breaks into a careless song. . 
us have no secrets, you and I.” 
“ Molly, I have nothing.to tell you. 
tent, I am a very fortunate girl.” 
That night Will brings a handsome necklace of 


Rest con- 


“Oh, | 


maid, because “nowhere could a more beautiful 
oue be found,” 

“Come to me,” she writes, “as soon as you 
possibly can, because in all probability, we shall 


immedfately after our marriage.” . 

Then, after a great deal of gossip of purely 
femiuine nature, and a number of affectionate 
reproaches that Lystra has neglected her so 
much she adds,— 

“Nigel is home again ; he mentioned casually 
that he had met you in Paris, but he was not 


| communicative ? Once I used to hopethatIshould 


pearls for her inspection, and, with a gay laugh, | 


says,— 

“Let me see them on you, Lystra; I want to 
know how pearls become my wife ;” and, with that, 
he kisses her upon the mouth. 
colour leaves her exquisite face. 


“* How could you!” she says. “ Oh! how dare 


Every vestige of | 


| call you sister; it was foolish, of course, as 
“ Happy ! oh yes ; have I not all I can desire. | 


neither you nor Nigel improved your acquaintance 
when you did meet—the fact is I believe he could 


| not have resisted you had his heart not already 
* At least,” I plead, “be natural with me. Let | 


been engaged—who is she, I wonder? A meck, 


dowdy, woman-parson is sure to be the style of 


creature he will affect.” 

Lystra looks up here, and with a little bitter 
laugh says,— 

“ He was very proud of his fiancée, was he not, 
Maria, when throughout our brief engagement 
he was careful to hide the fact from his friends? 
And yet they all loved me, and I lack nothing 
that he possesses, I have birth, affluence, am 


| not incorrigibly stupid, and, without vanity, I 


you !”’ and shrinks shudderingly back from him, | 


He looks at her a moment with a strange ecx- 


| I say sharply, 


pression in his bonny blue eyes, then he answers, | 


heavily,— 
“T beg your pardon, Lystra; I will not offend 


again. I forgot we are only conventional lovers ;” | 


and, dropping the pearls upon a table, walks 
towards the door, 
Then her heart smites her, 
“Come back,” she says, 


“Oh, Will, forgive 
me ;” 


may say I am not ill-looking.” 

“And there you have the advantage of him,” 
“Oh, I hope that wife of his, 
when he marries, will lead him an awful life ; 
will be.as unamiable as she is stupid and plain.” 

“ My dear Maria, your charity is of the most 
approved order. Now I will answer May, dear 


| little May ! what geod comrades we used to be.” 


Presently she passes the hasty note she has 


| 
| scribbled to me with a terse ‘“ Read it,” and she 


presently we hear the hall-door slam behind him ; | 


then she bursts into te :rs. 


“Tam a wicked, un- | 


grateful girl, and do not deserve to call such a | 


heart of gold my own. 
I deserve to be miserable.” 

And then she hurries away as though iutent 
upon hLidivg her grief even from me. 

In the morning comes Will, asking to see her 
alone. He is very haggard and pale but resolute, 
and Lystra trembles a little as he begs me to 
leave them 5 but she makes no demur. 

In the adjoining room I sit waiting the issue 
of their interview, and after along, long time, my 
sister comes to me. Her face is quite white, but 


and a tremulous smile plays about her perfect 
mouth, 

“T want to tell you all about it,” she says. 
“T have sent Will away that I may do so. Oh, 
Molly, there never was a nobler, more generous 


Don't try to comfort me, | 


. | stares idly out of the window whilst I obey. 
but he will not heed her entreaty, and | 


DEAR OLD FRIEND,— 
* All that you can wish for yourself I wish 
you ; the news your letter contained was scarcely 
a surprise to me, as we met Mr. Fane on his way 


| to Paris (as you already know), and he favoured 


| engagement. 


us with the interesting information of your 
Now, I am going both to surprise 
and disappoint you ; you should have arranged 
your wedding earlier my dear, because then 1 
would have gladly filled the post of honour you 


| offer ; but cireumstances now prevent me—I am 
| myself to be married on Lady Day to Mr. 


| William Venables of the Hall, Brooklands. 


m | will remember him, and how devoted he always 
her eyes are shining with a light of self-sacrifice, | 


| afe to do that, 


You 


was to me, when I did not half deserve his devo- 
tion, but it is going t> be the endeavour of my 

Molly is to live with us, so you 
see what a lucky girl I am in all respects. 
txcuse more now, as I have hardly a moment to 
call my own ; I will write you again befure the 














week closes.” With love and best wishes for your 
happiness, 1 am always, your loving 
** LysTra.” 


“Well,” she says, when I have finished my 
perusal, “If May shows that to him, and I am 
sure she will, he cannot think I am wearing the 
willow for his sake. Oh, don’t look scared! I 
am not marrying Will for spite, but out of utter 
gratitude for his loyalty and goodness—and I am 
very happy !” 

Happy ! with that look in her eyes, that bitter 
ring in her sweet voice! With the memory of 
that brief, passionate wooing haunting her day 
and night! Oh, Lystra, my dearest what wilt 
be the end of it all, for you and for poor Will, 
whose life is yours to make or mar as you list, 


CHAPTER YI, 


Tue time is drawing near for our departure for 
Brooklands, and being bright Lystra has coaxed 
me into the little garden where snowdrops and 
crocuse’, yellow, white and pied, rear their heads 
above the early violets. 

“] am disappointed,” she says, “ we shall have 
no daffodils by Lady Day; see, the leaves are 
searcely showing yet above the grounds--the 
season is abominably backward.” 

She has ‘gathered a cluster of snowdrops and 
fastened them in the breast of her wine-coloured 
gown, and her eyes are looking dreamily over the: 
leaden sea. 

“Poor Will! how dull he must be by himself 
at the Hall; remind me to write to him when 
we goin,” alas! alas! what girl who loves her 
lover needs such reminder? “TI am pleased to 
think he goes to town on Wednesday, because 
that will pass away one day of the seven he so 
dreaded.” 

Someone is coming up the stony path ; Lystra 
leans forward curiously, but the great box trees 
cut into fantastic shapes hides the comer from 
view. 

“The step is almost martial,” says Lystra, 
“ what a godsend a soldier would be to Earlsham, 
or indeed any presentable man. Really, I won- 
der that Will was not tempted from his allegiance 
by the blandishments of the. fair Earlshamites,” 
she pauses in her frivolous speech, gives one 
shayp cry of acutest pain, whilst her hands 
flutrer from her heart to her throat and back 
again, and her face is frozen into a look of horror 
—for coming round the box trees is Nigel Fane, 
haggard and desperate. She eannot move; she 
stands like a statue by the little gate until he 
joins us, then from her pale lips slowly fall the 
words,— 

“ Why did you come ?” 

“To look on you who can lightly wreck men’s 
lives, who can smile over your work and go on 
your way rejvicing in your unholy victory. I 
wanted to see once again the beautiful face which 
hides so false a heart—and after—well after— 
what does it matter what hagpens to me, what 
further ruin awaits me? So you are going to 
marry him—my rival ?” 

“ Yes ;” and now she grasps my skirts, that I 
may not leave her in her hour of need. 

“Then you were false from the beginning ? 
You always meant to marry Venables? No, ng? 
you dare not look at me and give me the lie !— 
It was not Venables you loved, but me—the 
struggling artist who had little but his heart to 
give you—and you hankered after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt.” 

‘If you will think so, it is useless for me to 
urge anything on my owa behalf,” Lystra says, 
wearily ; she is too hurt and wretched to do 
battle for herself, and for once in my life I am 
stung to courage, as I flash on him like a fury. 

“How dare you so insult her? How dare you 
follow her here to add cruelty to cruelty, just as 
I was beginnivg to hope she was forgetting. 
Nigel Fane, you never were worthy the love she 
gave you ; you were jealous, exacting, and sus- 
picious from the first, and why she should have 
cared for you I cannot tell, Mr Venables has 
all that could recommend him to a girl, but she 
never gaxe him a thought—she lived for you 
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only. And how did you reward her? By listening 
to the malicions gossip of a man who was a libel 
ou his sex; by giving her scorn for love, and 
casting her aside like a broken toy. Now you 
must needs come to disturb her hard won con- 
tent—to reproach her with your own infidelity, 
and wake again her old passion to keener life.” 

He stares at me as one demented, then he says, 
—* Do you mean that all along I have been mis- 
taken—that—that she will marry Venables out of 
spite.” 

“Not spite !” my sister answers wearily, “ Oh, 
Molly, with the best intentions in the world you 
have made it harder for me by your defence, Mr. 
Fane, poor as your opinion of me is, at least 
acquit me of the last charge. Mr. Venables is too 
good, too faithful and honest for any woman to 
despise ; I look up to him with esteem, I honour 
him as the one true man I know, and with 
Heayen’s help I will make his future happier 
than I madehis past.” - 

But then he -catches her hands in his, whilst 
his burning eyes made hers droop before them. 
“ But you do not love him?” he pants, hoarsely ; 
“your sister’s words have told me that! Oh, 
Lystra, cannot you forgive me ?” 

“T did that long ago ; when most your doubts 
wounde1 me,” she says, gently, 

“And forgiving me, you will take me back 
again for our dear love's sake?, I have tried 
hard to forget you, to nourish my evil thoughts 
of you; but always your pure, proud face rose 
before me to reproach me; I remembered how 
you looked when I came or went, and the tone 
of your voice as you assured me vf your loye. 
And whilst I hesitated to cast myself on. your 
mercy, whilst doubt and pride fought with -pas- 
sion, that accursed letter reached us, Lystra, 
you are mine} this unholy union must not, shall 
not be—I will not give you up——” 

“Hush!” she says, “you did that—was it 
months or. years ago? And now shall 1 award 
the man who-trusts me, with the bitter cup- you 
gave me to dyink. Oh my dear, ch my dear ! it 
would have been better if you had never sought 
me out. I was learning to be content—why 
did you come? Why did you come?” 

“To save you from yourself,” he answers, reck- 
lessly, “ to show you the utter madness of the 
sacrifice you would make. My darling, you cannot 
send me away.” 

He has taken her in his arms, and she does 
not resist; all my heart is crying out for Wil, 
and my soul shaken with a great fear that Lystra’s 
love may outweigh ‘her promise, 

As he kisses her madly, I see her face, white as 
the snowdrops on her preast, lying upturned on 
his shoulder, her heavy lids, with their loug, dark 
fringes veiling her beautiful eyes, and the pale 
lips move, but not the least word reaches me. 

Presently a great calm comes ‘upon her ; I 
think she has beeu praying for strength, and her 
prayer is answered. Gently releasing herself 
from his detaining arms she says, quite steadily. 

“This is our last good-bye; when we meet 
again [ shall be Ais wife and you will have for- 
gotten. It has all been very bitter, but it is 
over now. By our mutual pride we have made 
shipwreck of our lives—let neither blame the 
other ; Nigel, wish me farewell and go.” 

But he is like one gone mad with -love and 
remorse, and now he pleads with her against her- 
self, and for the sake of the dear gone-by days, 
not to do this evil thing. But she never wavers, 
although her white face and quivering form tell 
all too plainly that she is suffering ; and when. 
he is ended, she says,— 

“ To-morrow you will be sorry you could urge 
me to such dishonour, Could we hope for happi- 
ness if another’s ruined life lay between us? 
Should we not rather grow to hate where once 
we lovel? If, indeed, you hold me dear, you will 
bid me keep my word to the man who would 
rather doubt Heaven than me, whose whole life 
is bound up inme. I speak to you now as to a 
man of honour e 

With a groan he says “ You put it out of my 
power to plead longer, but heart of my heart, 
you will repent when it is too late, and repent- 
ance means misery untold. The fetters you 
elect to wear will gall you beyond endurance——” 





“Not so; I cannot be less than grateful to 
him, and gratitude begets affection,” 

“You mean,” jealously, “that in time he will 
win your heart——” 

“T hope so; I pray so—now say good-bye ; 
have mercy on my weakness—Nigel.” 

“Will not you kiss me? It isn’t much to 
ask—and it is the last boon you will ever give.” 

So he pleads, whilst a moment she stands 
irresolute under the cold blue sky ; then with an 
infinitely pathetic gesture she clasps her arms 
about his neck. 

“Heaven go with you in all your ways, make 
and keep you happy. Oh! how hard it is to 
part! Good-bye!—good-bye !—go—go, now, 
whilst Ican bid you!” 

One last kiss, one long, clinging embrace, and 
he is gone ; as he disappears behind the trees, 
my sister utters a little moaning sound, stretches 
out her hands blindly, and before I can save her, 
has fallen senseless to the ground. 

Notwithstanding her indisposition, and the 
cruel ordeal through which she has passed, she 
does not keepher room, and, on the day appointed, 
we go down to Brooklands ; Lystra looking no 
whit paler than when she had bidden Will goo4- 
bye. He of course meets us, and the tears rise 
to my eyes when I see his happy face; what 
would it be to him now to lose her, she who has 
so long been the very sunlight of his existence ? 
Her manner, too, is perfection; so that when we 
have enterd the Hall, he makes bold to kiss her 
sweet lips, saying ‘‘ Welcome home, my dar- 
ling ;” and if it hurts her to receive that caress, 
she gives no sign, rather she lays her hand 
within his arm saying under her breath, “May 
I indeed. make it home for you.” _#* 

Then we are duly introdueeg to Aunt. Ethel, 
a@ dear old lady, who mustin her youth have been 
extreme’y pretty, and, having rested and lunched, 
we are carried off by Wil] to see the wonderful 
improvements he has made in his old home. 

t is a beautiful old place of which any woman 
might well be proud to be mistress, and he has 
studied Lystra’s tastes in everything. He takes 
us last of all to a suite of rooms set apart for his 
bride—four in all. 

The first is in blue and silver, with forget-me- 
nots aud lilies of the valley embroidered on 
hangings, painted upon the walls; the second is 
white and gold, with Lystra’s favourite daffodils 
and narcissi, looking so natural one might 
almost gather and smell them ; tke boudoir is in 
pink and palest blue, whilst the fourth, which is 
set apart for “a refuge from everybody but 
yourself,” as Will says, is in old gold satin and 
deep rich brown plush, 

I see my sister’s iips quiver, her colour comes 
and goes, as, regardless of me, she says,— 

“Oh, Will, you have thought of everything ; 
you must have thought of me always!” and 
with her eyes grown wet, she lifts her lips to his 
and kisses him. - 

“My darling! my darling!” he whispers, in 
ecstacy, “ycu are learning to love me.” 

“That ought not to be a difficult matter,” she 
answers, unsteadily ; and without a word I leave 
them, 

On the third day of our stay Will says, 
ruefully, he must go to town. 

“ Tt’s an awful bore,” he remarks, pathetically, 
to Lystra, “but Steinmeister could not get my 
order completed by the given time, and, as [ 
don’t care to trust the goods to any sort of 
transit, I promised to run up for them. [I shall 
probably have to stay all night, but I'll get back 
as early to-morrow as I can ; and you will have 
time to grow better acquainted with your new 
home. I wonder will you miss me very much ?” 

“T could not fail to do that, when you 
anticipate my every wish. Make haste home to 
us, Will, or we shall quarrel for sheer lack of 
something to do.” 

An hour later we all stand on the steps to see 
him drive off. 

“Tt is our last parting,” he whispers to 
Lystra. ‘Three days more, and I claim my 
bride.” 


lanl happy ; and at the corner of the road he 


turns to wave his hand. Oh, poor Will! ch, 
dear Will! shall we ever see you in such wise 
again ? 

The house is very dull after he is gone, It is 
too cold to loiter in the gardens, and [ sit 
knitting in company with Aunt Ethel until, 
growing a little weary of work and village gossip, 
I go in search of my sister. I find her at last 
seated in her little sanctuary, her chin resting in 
her hollowed palm. 

“What are you thinking ?” I ask idly. 

“ What a man deserves who loves a woman as 
Will loves me. Oh, Molly! there are times 
when I feel I could lay down my very life for 
him, wy gratitude rises to such heights. He has 
given me all—I have given him the empty 
heart.” 

She breaks off suddenly, then goes on again,— 

“ No, no, not in these rooms will we speak of 
the past: it is sin to him. Get your hat and let 
us go out ;” and so she passes through the 
apartments she will never enter as Will’s bride. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE next day comes. Lystra is wearing a. 


favourite gown of Will’s, and has imparted quite 
a festive air to his own particular den. She is 
evidently bent upon beginning those duties 
which, before the week closes, will be hers by 
right to perform. She has placed his favourite 
pipe near to hand, has cut the papers for his use, 
aud-drawn his chair close to the fire, 

“Not that Will will use the den on his 
return,” she says, with a faint, sweet smile: “he 
will be too foolishly glad to be with me again— 
so glad that ‘the amber mouthpiece of his pipe’ 
will have little or no attraction for him.” 

“Then you don’t intend, after marriage, to 
join in the crusade against tobacco because of its 
fumes and the awful way in which it discolours 
the hangings?” questions Aunt Ethel, with a 
swnile at her favourite. 

“T? Indeed, no! Tobacco is the wife’s best 
friend, I have heard,” answers Lystra. “A man 
can never be outrageously angry or sulky whilst 
he smvkes, Think what that means for me 
when my milliner’s bills prove larger than they 
should, or my incapacity as a housekeeper is just 
a wee bit too apparent !” 

Throughout the day she is bright and busy. 


-She it is who has remembered all Wiill’s favourite 


dishes, and who glances anxiously now and 
then from the windows for his return. Ah! 
how happy she might have been with him had 
she never seen Nigel Fane! Even now I begin 
to hope that it is not too hard a ksson for her to 
learn —this wife-love, which is above and beyond 
all other loves, as the heaven is above the earth. 

Dinner has been delayed an hour, because, on 
consulting a Bradshaw, Lystra finds Will, having 
missed the earlier train, cannot reach Brooklands 
until eight. 

‘‘T wonder,” says Aunt Ethel, “that he 
neglected to telegraph.” 

“ Oh,” answers my sister, “he knows how I 
hate those dreadful things. To me an orange 
envelope is a sure herald of calamity. It sounds 
stupid, I know ; but, at least, I am not singular 
in my fear of them.” 

The lamps are lit, the shutters closed, and we 
three women eit waiting for the sound of a swift, 
firm tread which shall never echo along the hall 
again, when the bell is sharply rung, and pre- 
sently a servant appearing, tells me I am wanted 
by a stranger in the library. 

The stranger gives the name of Burton, one 
quite unknown to me ; and, as I pass out, I hear 








Lystra say, with mock pity,— 

“ Poor Maria! It is some one come to mulci 
her of another sovereign for some hitherto 
unheard-of charity. They all know her constitu- 
tional weakness and practise upon it.” 

Mr. Burton is standing when I enter—a tall, 
gentlemanly man of some forty years or more— 
and my heart sinks as I lift my eyes to the grave 


She bravely smiles into his face, as bravely | face above ; there is something in its expression 


kisses him before us, and always, so long as she 
lives, she will be glad to remember these things. 
Then we watch him go, looking so handsome 


which warns me of trouble. ? 
“You are Miss Lonsdale,” he says interroga- 
tively —“ Miss Lystra Lonsdale’s sister ?” 
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[ bow, and he goes on,— 

“ T was told to ask for you, and to entreat you 
to break the sad news as gently as you can to 
Miss Lystra.” 

Sinking into a chair, I say,— 

“I know—you have come to tell me Will is 
dead. Who will tell her? They were to have 
been married in three days.” 

There is wine upon the table: he brings me 
some and compels me to drink it, saying,— 

“ For your sister’s sake call all your courage to 
your aid.” 

* T will try.” . 

“ That is right. I come as a messenger from 
Mr. Fane” (thank Heaven, then, it is not Will). 
“ He could not come himself—he is lying hurt 
at a place close by Charing Cross. He wished 
me to break the news, as Mr. Venables is still 
unconscious ——” 

“Oh!” I ery, forgetful of all; “they have 
met! Tell me quickly what has happened !— 
why—why they fought-—” 

He regards me as though he thinks me 
demented. 

“There has been no fight, Miss Lonsdale, but 
there has been a terrible accident, and Mr. Fane 
risked his life to save his friend. Let me tell 
the tale in my own way. 

“Both gentlemen had taken apartments at 
the Lycurgus—Mr. Fane on the second, Mr. 
Venables on the fourth, floor, Neither knew 
that the other was an inmate of the hotel until 
dinner was announced, and then it was noticed, 
and afterwards commented upon, that they 
exchanged no word, and, indeed, seemed ill at 
ease. Mr. Venables retired early to his room, 
giving orders to a servant to call him at six; 
Mr. Fane remained below untila rather late hour. 
Towards three o’clock in the morning a _police- 
man noticed a smell of burning, and then saw 
the first flame shoot up from the roof of the 
hotel. In an incredibly short time alarm had 
been given, the guests in the lower rooms had 
hastily collected their belongings and made for 
the street. 

“The Lycurgus was old, the wind high, and 
the flames had a terrible hold before the brigade 
arrived and the work of rescue began. 

“No one knows the origin of the fire ; but it is 
supposed some one on the third story had care- 
lessly thrown a light amongst the hangings. 
However that may be the staircase was all aflame, 
and those who remained behind were rescued 
from the windows with the greatest difficulty and 
danger. 

“Mr. Fane was most energetic in his labours, 
doing the work of two men ; but from the first 
it was clear the place could not be saved. Then 
some one thought of ‘‘ Number Forty-nine,” he 
had not beenseen, One said that he had escaped, 
another that he was probably suffocated by the 
smoke, 

“Mr. Fane heard, and turning sharply to a by- 
stander, said, “Whois Number Forty-nine?” but 
received no answer. Orly as we all looked up 
we saw a man staggering through the smoke and 
flames the light fell on his face, and Fane cried 
out, ‘Oh, great Heaven ! Venables !’ 

“ We all believed him lost. Even the firemen 
refused to attempt what they felt meant death 
for them as well as for Venables, and everybody 
tried to persuade Fane not to risk his life in such 
a futile effort, 

“He put them all on one side, and then we 
watched with bated breath whilst he fought his 
way through the smoke and flames. 

“ He hadalmost reached Forty-nine, when there 
was a horrible crash, as a smouldering beam fell, 
burying Venables beneath it. 

“ Even then his rescuer would not be daunted. 
He entered fearlessly, with almost superhuman 
strength he dragged his friend from beneath the 
beam, and whilst we sent up a mighty cheer, 
made his way down to us, dropping like a log at 
our midst, but with Venables still held fast. 

‘‘ By amiracle, Miss Lonsdale, Fane has sustained 
no other injuries than a broken arm and some 
severe burns, Venables is yet unconscious, his 
injuries are mostly internal; and oh! that poor 
girl who was to have been his wife !—Heaven help 
you to break the news gently to her—his life is 





because he will never be able to walk again, or 
in any way to help himself.” 

“Oh, Will! Will!” I ery in a passion of tears, 
“how shall I tell her?” 

‘There is no need to tell me. I have heard 
all,” says a low, strange voice from the doorway ; 
and there is Lystra, with her face as white as her 
gown, and a great horror in her lovely eyes. She 
comes towards us slowly, the opals about her 
neck glistening blood-red and azure in the light. 
“Take me to him,” she says, simply, to Mr. 
Burton, “my place is beside him;” and, fora 
moment, I am wicked enough to think she speaks 
of Nigel ; but her next words undeceive me. “I 
was to have been his wife. I need no longer stand 
upon ceremony; we can go to town in little 
more than two hours.” She does not cry or 
moan, and Mr. Burton looks at her in wonder. 
“ Wait,” she says, “ whilst I dress ; I will not be 
long. Maria, you will come with me ;” and then 
she remembers what has escaped my mind—that 
our visitor must be both tired and hungry, and 
rings for a light meal to be served whilst we 
make preparation for our sad journey. 

Upstairs in our own room, when I would com- 
fort her, she says,— 

“ Do not speak to me, do not touch me. Let 
me keep my strength. Oh Will! oh, my poor 
Will. I never loved you well enough, I never 
prized you as I should ;” and she trembles a 
moment, then grows brave again, for Ly:tra was 
never weak, 

Ishall not linger over the sad details of our 
journey. Willhas been conveyed to the nearest 
hospital, and thither we drive to be at once 
admitted ; and my sister goes to the white bed, 
where ber lover lies, all his pretty yellow curls 
singed “and spoiled, his white lids hiding the 
bonny eyes which have never had anything but 
a welcome for her in their depths, 

“ Let me stay,” she says, simply, to a gentle- 
faced nurse, “ when he is conscious his first ques- 
tion will be forme, I was to have been his wife 
very soon.” 

And whether it is her beauty or the sadness of 
her story I do not know, but -permission is given 
her to remain. Then, turning to me, she says, 
in alow, rapid voice,— 

“You may rest here until the morning, Molly, 
then go to Nigel. He will understand why I do 
not come, Tell him that from a full heart I 
thank him for his heroic deed ; most of all I 
thank him that he saved Will for me, that I may 
in even so little a measure repay him for the love 
he has lavished upon me so long. This is my 
place, and I will not go from it. I must remain 
until he can be moved, or—or which. Heaven for- 
bid—he needs me no longer.” 

So quite early in the day I leave her and pro- 
ceed to Nigel’s new chambers. I had never loved 
him, never done him justice, and now, when I 
see how great and noble a nature is hidden be- 
neath all the crust of jealousy and passion, I am 
full of remorse. Perhaps he reads this in my 
telltale face, for he says, with a faint smile as I 
enter,— 

“We are going to be good friends now I hope, 
Maria, in spite of our past quarrels. Excuse me 
offering my hand, as you see, my right is badly 
burned and my left arm is broken. Thank 
Heaven it is a very simple fracture and will mend 
beautifully.” 

“T come from Lystra,” I say, repressing an in- 
clinat’on to sob ; “ she sends her thanks, and says 
you will understand why she cannot visit you 
herself. Oh, Nigel, how dreadful it all is ! if Will 
lives, he must always be a cripple ; and she— 
she will think it her duty to keep her promise to 
him still.” 

“She will do what is right,” he says, huskily, 
“T did not hope to see her.” 

“ But,” I cry, “ you know how I love Will, and 
yet I feel it cannct be right for her to bind all 
her bright young life to his,” 

“You must not say such things to me; re- 
member I am weak. I cannot tell you what an 


awful temptation it was to me to—to leave him 
to certain death. I knew if he were gone she was 
mine, and rather than face so great a temptation 
again I would never see her any more. Don’t 














despaired of, and better he should die than live, 








you understand how I love her? Sometimes, in 


that is all over now—poor Venables ! Tell her 
that so soon as I may travel I will go away if that 
is any pleasure to her; ask her to forgive all the 
sins of the past against me, and, Maria, come as 
often as you may to report progress. I am a 
lonely fellow. May has other interests, and 
with my father I was never a favourite.” 

“JT shall come again to-morrow,” I say, then 
stooping over him, add, “I am old and plain 
and need not study appearances,” with which I 
kiss him once. “He is a brave man who con- 
quers himself, and it does me good to call you 
friend.” 

Then, alarmed at my own boldness, I leave 
him, only to return to the hospital where Lystra 
still keeps her watch, and Will still lies uncon- 
scious of all around. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


By slow and painful stages Will has been 
brought down to Brooklands, It is three weeks 
now since this awful calamity, and the day fixed 
for his wedding has long gone by. Nigel has 
left for Rome without seeing Lystra, though he 
had an interview with his one-time rival, from 
which he comes out unnerved and as little like 
his ordinary self as it is possible to be. 

“ He is a better fellow than I,” he says un- 
certainly. “I wish to Heaven I had never come 
between him and Lystra,” and then he goes 
away, and we two with Aunt Ethel are left to 
-eare for the poor invalid. If he had ever been 
weak, even if he were snfall and slight, I do not 
think this dful thing would assume 7 
such awful proportions as it does ; but Will has 
always been strong as a giant, and his frame is 
yet big and muscular, although he waste: daily 
before our eyes. At first, when he recovered 
consciousness he would not see Lystra,—- 

“ Do not let her look upon this wreck of me,” 
he says, bitterly, “there is nothing left now for 
her to admire or love. Oh, great Heaven! Iam 
a helpless hulk, how shall I bear it? Molly, if 
you love me, and I know you do, put me out of 
my misery ; it will be a merciful thing to do, 
and I shall thank you from my heart.” 

And I, foolish as Iam, can only answer him 
with tears, and entreaties that he will be patient 
and hopeful. 

“Patient ! hopeful” he echoes with a savage 
laugh. “Patient under such affliction—hopeful 
when my own sense tells me I shall be chained to 
my bed or sofa so longas I live! Oh, Molly, 
what mockery. I am only twenty-three and I may 
live as many more years an object for pity, never 
for love. I, who used to excel in all sports, 
must depend upon others for all things—oh, 
Heaven ! any death is better than such life.” 

Will you see Lystra?” I ask helplessly, “she 
has begged to come in.” 

“Let her come,” he answers heavily, “it is 
best she should see me as I am,” and presently 
she joins us. She is very pale and agitated, and 
her dear eyes are full of tears as she advances ; 
Will cannot look at her, but he trembles like a 
chidden child, and his breath comes in great 
gasps. My sister kneels by him, lays her cheek 
to his, the two fair heads resting side by side 
upon the pillows ; but she does not speak, her 
heart is too full for many words. 

“Lystra,” says Will, hoarsely, “take away 
your hands,” (they are clasped about his neck) 
“T_T want to be strong—how can I send you 
away if you let me understand once more all that 
your tenderness means.” : 

* As long as you love me, and [I live, I will 
remain with you,” she answers very low and 
steadily. “ Oh, my poor Will, more than ever now 
you need me.” 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake be quiet ; do not tempt 
me to spoil your life as mine is spoiled. My 
beloved | my beloved! there .is no hope for m2 
—and so—and so—Lystra cannot you guess what 
it costs me to say it? You are 4 

Do you really and truly love me still?” she 
asks, her voice growing firmer with each word, 
“do I in any way lighten your cruel load ; make 
the pain easier to bear?” 


“Oh, my darling, can you ask? You are the 





my despair, I could have murdered him ; but 


only blessing left to me now.’ 
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“Then I am not free ; you shall not send me 
away. Dear Will, the promise I gave you holds 
ood still; you are dearer to me now than in 
your strongest, brightest, happiest days, and my 
pleasure shall be to serve you.” 

“Heaven bless you, Lystra; but, oh, my 
darling, this is not love at all, but divine pity.” 

“It ts love,” she answers simply, for indeed 
Will is dear to her ; “ will you not take it, use it 
without stint? Let me be daily your companion, 
let it be my joy to minister to your needs, to 
make your life a little brighter, a little happier. 
Will, I—I am ready to marry you now if you 
will have me.” 

“Marry me /”’ he echoes, as though he thinks 
his ears have deceived him, “ me, Lystra?” 

“Yes, why not?” with a delicious pout, “a 
bargain is a bargain, and I don’t fancy being 
jilted ; think of the numerous condolences I shall 
be called upon to receive” (I always felt she 
would do something Quixotic) “and how dread- 
fully angry I shall get over them. I never was 
good-tempered, Will, and it is mean of you to 
throw me over when I am gettingin the sere and 
yellow leaf.” 

“Do you forget Nigel Fane?” he asks, look- 
ing fully at her. “He is worthy even you.” 

“¥ don’t forget,” she answers, bravely, ‘‘ but 
my duty and my love are to you; if you will 
not accept them I vow I will never marry any 
other man though we each live to be a hundred. 
Dear, you gave me of your best—your heart is 
still mine—let me wear your name too, and so 
be with you always.” 

For a long, long time he does not speak ; he 
has hidden his face in the glory of her hair and 
I believe that he is shedding the awful tears of 


strong manhood, suddenly brought low. Then‘ 


he says, still without looking up,— 

“Stay with me, darling, not yet as my wife ; 
Aunt Ethel and Molly can play propriety, and 
when the fall of the year comes it will decide our 
future for us, If, as Mortimer hopes, there are 


signs of improvement, I will accept your sacrifice. - 


Until then, sweetest and dearest, let us remain 
lovers only.” 

“ Let it be as you will, so that I am with you,” 
she answers. “TI could not bear to leave you 
now,” and she kisses him with almost maternal 
love. Poor Will ! 

All through the golden summer Lystra’s, 
ministrations lighten his gloom, cheer the long, 
long hours of the weary, painful days; and 
although his eyes are often shadowed, and I know 
that he is brooding over his cruel lot, he never 
comp:ains, and to me such patience in a man 
seems fatal. It is in August when he calls me 
to his side. 

“ Maria,” he says, ‘‘ she will soon have to know, 
break it to her by degrees. I am daily growing 
weaker ; what Mortimer feared has happened. I 
knew it would ; but I could not bear to shadow 
her dear life still more, Mortimer said,— 

“* While there is life there is hope—but if with 
the close of summer you have made no progress 
towards recovery, you will go out like a candle 
with the fall of the year.’ 

“From the first I felt it must be so, I never 
had any hope ; but I could not bear to see her 
sorry. Did you think for a moment, Maria, that 
I intended accepting the sacrifice of her whole 
life, if such a thing could have been ; or that I 
would dare to make her my wife knowing all ? 
Ah, you did not understand. Why are you cry- 
ing, poor, good Maria? Don’t you see I want your 
careful attention. Where is Fane? You must 
send for him. I want to see them united before 
I go; and, Molly, I hope they will marry soon, 
they have waited long enough for their happi- 
ness, and she has been an angel ; but I was not 
so blind that I could not see she loved him first 
and best. Ihave set everything in order, but I 
have left Lystra nothing save the jewels I myself 
purchased for her. I did not wish her to be re- 
minded for ever of me, and my successor is a 
poor man with a large family—she will under- 
stand my motives—and now I would like to rest 
a little whilst you write to Nigel Fane. You need 
not leave me, you are always so quiet that your 
presence never disturbs me.’ So I sit down to 
my davenport, and write the words which are to 
ecall Nigel to love and home. 





Afterwards it is a very difficult task to break 
the news to my sister, and she listens dumbly 
until I speak of Nigel; then, starting up, cries 
wildly,— 

“T will not bear his name, I will not see him 
so long as poor Will remains to me. Oh, Molly, 
it is horrible ; it is as though a widow clasped 
hands with her lover over her husband’s dead 
body ;” but when she has seen and talked long 
with Will she is calmer, only she still says, 
steadily, “So long as you need me I will never 
leave you ;” and from that day she spends every 
available moment with him ; and I know that at 
the very last he is happy, ay, happier than he 
could ever have been had he lived to call her 
wife. 

For three weeks no response comes to my 
letter. Nigel is travelling from place to place, 
and it is long in reaching him. Oh, what a ter- 
rible difference these twenty-one days have 
made in Will. Very rapidly he is drawing near 
to the shadowland, and not all our love ‘or long- 
ing can bring him back. 

” * * om 

It is the third week in September, and the 
short day has closed in. On his bed, his face 
whiter than the pillows it presses, lies Will, he 
is sinking fast ; but, thank Heaven, he is per- 
fectly conscious, and even smiles as his eyes meet 
mine, - 

Lystra, half-kneeling, half-sitting by his side, 
has placed one strong arm beneath’ his head, 
and is bending over him with her face set and 
rigid ; for, never in her life before has she looked 
on death, and we know that the end is very near. 

Some one opens the door and enters. As I look 
up I uttera cry of thanksgiving, for Will is not 
to die unsatisfied. He turns his weary head and 
smiles when he sees Nigel, worn, travel-stained 
and agitated, standing beside him. 

“I could not come before,” he says. “I have 
travelled night and day. Maria’s letter was long 
in finding me.” 

“T meant to live until I saw you,” Will 
answers, with a touch of his old manner, “I shall 
last until my work is done. Lystra, you have 
not spoken to Fane ?” 

“ Oh, don’t ! don’t !” she cries ; “let me think 
of you only whilst you are here. Let me go with 
you on your journey as farasI may. Oh, Will! 
Will!” ' 

With his cold hand he takes hers, so instinct 
with strong and vigorous life. 

“Whilst I have breath,” he says, “let me tell 
you why I have sent for you, and what this child 
has been to me through all these terrible months. 
To see her with me now, to know all her labours 
in .my behalf you might say that she loved me 
as women love their lords; but it is notso. Ob, 
sweetheart, do not think Ireproach you. Rather, 
I bless you for all your goodness, your untiring, 
unselfish devotion ; but I was not deceived, I 
knew well—my illness gave me time for thought 
—that I never could fill the place which had been 
yours in her heart, and that when she sat silent 
sometimes her thoughts would stray regretfully 
to you. It was her divine pity which first taught 
me my own selfishness ; and then I saw clearly 
that I could never have made her truly happy, only 
—only—I could not bear to lose the angel from 
my bedside until time was nomoreforme. Fane, 
tell me honestly, do you hold her as dear as in 
the past ?” 

“ Dearer stiil, Ihave learned many a profit- 
able lesson since then.” 

“And, provided always that she loves you 
still, you would wish to make her your wife ?” 

“Yes. Do not distress yourself with such 
thoughts, Venables.” 

Will moves impatienly. 

“Tt will distress me more to leave things all 
unsettled. Lystra, darling, do not let pride or 
any thought of me come between you and your 
future happiness, You were always honest, 
answer me truly now. Is not Fane the only man 
in the world you have ever loved or can ever 
love with all your heart? Poor child! poor 
child! your sobs answer for you ;” and then he 
gently draws her hand across the coverlet until 
it meets and restsa moment in Nigel’s, whilst he 
says, “ Promise, both of you, that when I am 
gone, you will take the happiness of which I 





80 long robbed you ; with that assurance I shall 
rest content.” 

“T promise,” says Nigel, gravely ; but Lystra 
cannot speak for her sobs, nor will she glance at 
the man who makes her world. Thank Heaven, 
just now her thoughts are all with her dying 
lover, and her future does not enter into them. 
When this solemn compact is concluded Will 
seems more restful aud cheerful—indeed, he so 
far rallies during the night that with the next 
day he is a different creature. 

And for three days the improvement is so 
marked € begin to think that there may yet be 
hope ; but it is only the last leap of the candle in 
the socket, on the third night, with us all abou: 
his bed, he gently and painlessly passes away. 

Aunt Ethel, with a choking sob, reverently 
covers his face ; but Lystra, turning to me with 
outstretched hands, cries, “Take me away ! oh, 
take me away !” and does not so much as glance 
at Nigel in passing. 

a 7+ * * * 

Twelve months later Nigel and Lystra are 
married ; and now, after six years of wedded life, 
there can be found no happier couple than they ; 
the bitter experiences through which they passed 
have taught each a lesson not easily forgotten. 

I do not think there lives a man who coult 
excite the feeling of jealousy in Nigel’s heart, 
because now he trusts where before he only loved ; 
andall that was coquettish in my sister died in 
the hour of Will’s calamity. 

Wilful she is, with a pretty, playful wayward- 
ness, part and parcel of her nature, and which 
makes her the charming young matron sie is. 

Fame has come to Nigel with happiness, and 
perhaps in the whole joyous household there is 
none happier (in her quiet way) than Aunt Molly, 
who is accused of spoiling the two babies ; but I 
assure Nigel Iam but finishing the work they 
began. 

And in his low-lying grave dear Will is not 
forgotten. As Lystra’s eyes rest on it when we 
make our annual visit to it, she sighs. Then 
laying her soft hand upon her own boy’s fair 
head, says,— 

“ Prays always, Willie, you may grow to be as 
good and brave a man as he was ;” and with tears 
in her eyes turns away. 


THE END, 








A BRAVE HEART. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


LeamM arrayed herself in bravest fashion to join 
the dinner-party at Croome Hall on the evening 
of Sir Basil and Lady Fothergill’s return. She 
entered the beautiful old house looking her hand- 
somest. 

She always affected a mature style of 
dressing, which suited her admirably. There was 
nothing soft or girlish about her, and she would 
have looked almost ridiculous in the floating 
gauze-like draperies which constituted Bee's 
evening attire and which seemed to be the oie 
and only setting possibile for the young girl's 
prettiness. 

Restored to equanimity by St. Leger’s nole, 
and yet thrilling all the while with the excite- 
ment, the anticipation of what was to come, 
Leam was in a mood to match her looks. 

Dr. Wyllie grasped an opportunity to have one 
whispered word with his little betrothed during 
the course of the evening. 

“TI think you can put an end to all your 
fancies and fears, my sweetheart,” he said. 
“Miss Greatorex is evidently as well satisfied 
with the present state of things as we are 
ourselves.” 

Bee had to confess she was agreeably surprised, 

“Team certainly is awfully nice to-night, 
but still, Jasper, I can’t forget how nasty 
she used to be about that dear, lovely Lady 
Fothergill.” : 

Dr. Wyllie caressed Bee’® little hand for an 
instant. 
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“] think, sweetheart, you must begin and try 
hard to forget ; we, all of us, are open to folly 
and mistake at some time or another of our life, 
and I should put duwn Miss Greatorex’s former 
dislike to Sir Basil’s wife to one of these foolish 
fancies. I quite agree with you that she used 
not to be very pleasant to Mrs. Seaton in those 
days, but I think you have not sufficiently 
considered her character, Bee. To my wind, 
Miss Greatorex'’s whole objection was built on 
her strong class prejudice aud her extreme 
autocratic pride !”’ 

Bee agreed with her lover and tried to feel 
convinced, though not quite satisfactorily. The 
general contentment that reigned around, how- 
ever, was tuo great to admit of anything but 
pleasurable feelings, indeed, as the evening 
passed and the hour of departure came, Leam 
made an offer to Bee to drive her home, and 
Miss Somerset immediately accepted the offer. 
Dr. Wyllie would have joined them also but Sir 
Basil, who came out to the door to see them off 
asked him to remain. 

“T want to consult you, Wyllie,” he said ina 
quiet low voice. 

The other dropped back immediately, of 
course, and the carriage drove away without 
him. 

Sir Basil returned to the hall with Dr. Wyllie. 
Molly and Justina wergstandivg before the fire, 
their arms about one another. 

Sir Basil enfolded them both in one embrace 
laughiugly. 

“Now Molly please take Lady Fothergill 
upstairs to bed. She is very proud of herself in 
thar smart white frock, but it is time all little 
girls should go to rest!” 

“You hear your orders, Justina ; come along !”’ 
cried Molly, and then she frowned portentously 
at Lord Dunchester; “only let me find you 
developing into such a tyrant as my brother isin 
the future, and you will be taught a lesson or 
two, I can tell you!” 

“You are a little girl, you must go to bed,” 
was the Earl’s answer to this, whereupon there 
ensued a skirmish and a chase between the two 
ending in a laughivg struggle on the staircase, 
Justina, looking marvellously lovely in her soft 
white gown, with diamonds studding her hair, 
watched the proceedings with a smile, and then, 
in answer to a tender word from her husband, 
she said “ good-night " to Dr. Wyllie and went to 
join Molly. 

Sir Basil whispered a desire in his sister’s 
ear, 

“No confidences to-night. Do not keep her 
sitting up. The day has been too long already !” 

Molly nodded her head. 

She began to yawn tremendously as the two 
girls went upstairs. 

“Do you know, Just, darling, I believe Basil is | 
right, for once, Iam awfully sleepy. I shall tumble 
into bed before you can say Jack Robinson. We | 
must have all our chat to-morrow. Do you mind, | 
dear ?” 








Justina answered truly she did not mind ; she 
was only too glad to go to rest and to close her 
eyes in sleep after such an exciting day. 

The sisters, for so they were in heart as well as 
by any tie, kissed and parte! at Justina’s door. A 
maid was waiting for Lady Fothergill to put away 
her jewels and remove her pretty divner-gown. 
Justina had already won this woman's heart, and 
she was attended upon with an alacrity and deft- 
ness that was a pleasare. 

As she sat leaning back in her chair by the 
open window through which the beauty of the 
night was seen as iu a picture, the maid handed 
her mistress a packet of letters which had arrivsd | 
by the last evening post. 

Justina took them and laid them on her knee. 
She was not eager to read her correspondence. 
Thcre would be a letter from her aunt—Lady 
S wtoris—p ssibly there might be one from her 
otLer rela ions who treated her so unkindly a‘ter 
hor father’s death, but who would be only teo 
glad to claim acquaintance with her once mor 
now she was so well and happily established. 

An odd communication from some one or other 
of the papers touching her work, which Basil had 
sail she might continue in moderation, wou'd | 
doubtless be among these letters—all these could | 
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wait. Justi: a dismissed the maid with a kindly 
command to go at onee to rest, and then she re- 
mained lost in sweet thought, gazing out on the 
moonlit splendours and on the shadows east by 
the trees on the lawn, while the soft summer- 
night wind, odorous from the kiss of many a 
flower, swept gently in through the window, and 
moved the tendrils of hair on her brow. Justina 
roused herself with an effort at last as she rose 
to her feet, the letters fell scattered to the 
ground, the girl stooped for them, and then re- 
seating herself by the window, she held them out 
in the clear, steady light of the moon, and 
scanned each one separately. 

Lady Sartoris’ big, scrawling hand was the 
first she recognised, she put it aside, it could 
wait till the morning. The business letters were 
there, as she had conjectured ; these she opened 
and read with pleasure. Everything that con- 
cerned her work was interesting to Justina. 
There remained after this only one more letter, 
she scrutinised the writing well. It was familiar, 
and yet she could not as:ociate it with any par 
ticular person at this moment. A sort of doubt, 
of uneasiness suddenly came into Justina’s mind, 
as she sat looking at the writing on the envelope. 
She hesitated for a moment as to: whether she 
would read it or not, and then, with half a smile 
she tore it-open. 

Tt was foolish of her to hesitate, there was 
nothing in her life or past that could come in 
the guise of a letter to annoy her. 

The contents were not long, and at first, 
Justina could not grasp their meaning. She bent 
forward more fully into the moonlight, and then 
suddenly her heart seemed to freeze within her, 
and a feeling of horrible, terrible trouble fell 
upon her, ; 

The letter was from the man St. Leger, and 
this is what he said,— 

“T have news to give you of Rupert Seaton ; if 
you would spare your husband from shame and 
unhappiness you will see me at once. I send 
you this letter so that it may reach you on the 
night of your return howe. If without attract- 
ing attention you can manage to leave the house 
some time before midnight, you will find me 
waiting outside the conservatory. If this is not 
possible, I will be there early the next morning 
by seven o'clock. I advise you as a friend to see. 
me before you say anything to Sir Basil Fother- 
gill, as the matter lies quite in your hands, and 
you can save him from everything by doing what 
I suggest.” 

The man’s name was signed in full below this. 
Justina did not move for the soace of ten 
minutes, when she had finished reading it through 
twice. She breathed heavily and audibly, as a 
patient does sometimes when under the influence 
of chleroform. 

She gazed at this cruel, cruel letter as though 


| her eyes were drawn there by some horrible 


fascination. 

In an instant all had gone from her ; peace, 
gladness, intensest joy! Back in all their 
miserable meaning came those two words that 
had haunted her so persistently and for so long : 
“Shame, disgrace; shame, humiliation, and 
disgrace |!” 

They echoed in her ears, they beat in her 
heart, they ruse in her throat and suffocated her. 
Her very beauty was extinguished in this 
moment of absolute anguish. 

She sat like a woman turnéd to stone. All at 
once, however, a sound without struck on her 
numbed hearing, it was a clock chiming half-past 
eleven. The effect was like magic. Justina 


| sprang to her feet—till midnight—he had said 


he would wait till midnight ! 
There was not a second to be lost. Without a 
thought of aught but her beloved husband, of 


_| the threat that was conveyed in this letter to 


1 


faunch some terrible thing at his head, did she 


veuture to refuse the command in this letter, 

Distraught by sudden dread, filled with an 
ex:ifement that was born of her heart’s agony, 
Tu 


gril prepared to keep the appointment that 
this man, St. Leger, proposed. 

Hier brain was so dazed, thought would not 
come coherently. 

The natural fear she shculd have felt as a 
woman tosuch an undertaking as this; the re- 





pugnauce to the man himself ; the consequenc® 
that would follow did Basil come up to her room 
and find her absent ; all these never even sug: . 
gested themselves to her. 

All she was conscious of was that something 
terrible had happened, or was about to hap- 
pen—something touching that dead man, Rupert 
Seaton, that was to bring shame and un- 
happiness upon Basil, her beloved, if she made 
no effort to stand between him and this event, 
and so to spare him from alléreadful consequences. 

Enveloping herself in a big cloak, and putting 
some shoes on her little feet, Justina opened her 
door, and stole out of her room. 

Voices from below, rising in a muffled fashion, 
told her that the three men were shut in Basil’s 
own room, and that the way to the drawing-room 
and to the conservatory, was free. : 

Not until she was gliding softly and fearfully 
down the stairs did the poor child realize the 
humiliating thing it was she was called upo to 


do. 

Only a few months ago received into this 
house like a queen, mistreas of a small kingdom, 
and now stealing with blanched cheeks througu 
the darkness, to meet some horrible aud awfal 
trouble that was to overwhelm that one being 
so infinitely dear to her, and to drag him down 
from his lofty and noble place, did she hesitate 
one second in her mission. 

Tears were denied her eyes at this dark hour, 
but her heart shed teats of blood. The life, 
the loveliness which happiness had just begun to 
pour into her shaduwed soul, was swept out again 
utterly. 

Trembling in every limb, ill with pain, feverish 
with dread, Justina crept down the stairs, across 
the hall, through the drawing-room to the con- 
servatory. 

As her hands rested on the doors that led to 
this latter place, a sob broke from her lips,— 

“Oh ! my love, my love! if only I can spare 
you—if only I can keep you from knowing shame, 
of tasting sorrow through me, I—I shall not flinch 
from any suffering, ‘even if it sliould take away 
my life itself ty ; ‘ 


. * 


As soon as Molly and Justina had disappeared 
upstairs, Sir Basil turned to the two men beside 
him. - 

“Come into the library. I want to have a 
quiet talk with you both.” 

Lord Dunchester looked at him keenly. 

“ Nothing wrong, Basil ?” he queried. 

Sir Basil smiled instantly. 

“No, no, thank Heaven ; it is only a matter 
which I feel I should like to discuss, and I know 
no two other men better fitted to discuss it with 
than with you Wyllie, and with you Philip. 
Now light up your cigars both of you and listen 
to my stery, it is not very long but it is full of 
event, and I fear I must say intamy, too. Ten 
days ago this letter was forwarded to me while I 
was travelling about. It came here firat and 
Molly had it sent on immediately ; it is in French 
from a man who signs himself De Brissac, and it 
is very interesting as showing us some of the 
workings of the baser and unscrupulous among 
mankind, I will confess,” Sir Basil said quietly, 
before he began to read, “that at the first: sight 
of this letter I suffered a very bad moment 
indeed, but thanks to the skill of the Parisian 
detectives, and to the zeal of a friend of mine 
over there, who took up the case the instant I 
communicated with him, the momentary fear 
was soon over and I was equal to any amount of 
cunning and villany. This letter comes, as I said, 
froma man ca'led De Brissac. He has been 
evidently a coll ague and confederate with St. 
Leger for some litile time past. When thieves 
fall out, however, honest men’ get a chance. 
Philip, we were both well humbugged by that 
clever scoundrel ; the story I told you that night 
in your smoking-room, before his face, was every 
word true. St. Leger, is no more St. Leger than 
I am; he is plain George Aynesworth and a3 
clever a villain as we could hope to find. Listen 
to the plot that was conceived and almost carried 
into completion to bring ruin and misery cn me 
and on my dear young wife.” 

Sir Basil read out from De “Brissac’s letter a 





rambling statement of all that part of the scheme 
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which the reader has already kuown of, the | to her, Jt would have killed her, poor tender 
hild |” 


passing off of a dead man in Paris as Rupert 
*Seaton, the forgery of the death certificate, the 
emissary who sought out Justina to bring her 
news of her widowhood, the whole st@ry, in fact, 
of the coloes il and terrible crime, by Avhich St. 
‘Leger had intended to enrich himself @hormiously 
by the medium of blackmail. 
Lord Dunchester worked hitaself up into uch 
= fever he could not sit still, he dnarched @bout 
e room, 


“But you have pu en his track, 
al idlegd sta lage oe a 

it Wyllie was absolutely cali. 

“Patience, Lord Dunéhester 


anger he*had not thought of 
‘Basil. 


ak, oll fellow,” he 
nh ill before in all 
at him. 


f oe ‘to 

fou 

there ‘ean ‘be mo doutt he 
«lying when this infamous 
foot. I ¢an see now how it was itftended 
should turn ap ‘here one day #fter our ma 
and that, to save ourselves e aud p 
-seandal, “he “would draw say 

keep his secret dark. Fortunatély for us, though | 
unfortunately for him, poor misguided man, his 
plans were frustrated. 

“You will see by the continuation of De 
Brissac’s letter that in the week he was 
reported to have died in P. pert Seaton 
left the city, following in the t: if some circus 
woman with whem he was temporarily in- 
fatuated. It is to the testimony of this very 
woman, indeed, that the truth about him has been 
proved. My friend in Paris has seen her and 
taken her deposition; he has had the body of 
Seaton exhumed, and proved on her oath tu be 
the man we want. The poor.young fellow in 
Paris, one Leslie, who was passed off as Rupert 
Seaton, has also been exhumed and his identity 
sworn to, there is, therefore, no sort of doubt or 
truth on which Mr. St. Leger can build his story 
when he comes, as come he will pretty quickly, 
I expect,’to try and get his blackmail out of me.” 

The two men listening drew a deep breath 
respectively. 

“What was the end of Seaton,{Basil?” the 
Earl asked, after a pause. 

“ According to De Brissac, who, as you see, 
seems to have traced out all about the man while 
St. Leger was content to believe he was still 
alive, Seaton died of some fever, but this 
woman declares he was thrown from a horse 
which he insisted upon trying to ride, that he 
received a bad wound on his head, and that 
erysipelas setting in, he died in a couple of days, 
This I shvuld say was most certainly the real 
state of the matter.” 

There was another pause between them for a 
few moments, and then Dr, Wyllie spoke. 

“ What has caused De Brissac to turn traitor 
to his confederate ?”’ 

“ He considers himself aggrieved, evidently he 
imagines St. Leger has already attacked me, and 
he is eager for his share of the-spoil. As he has 
heard nothing from St, Leger, and cannot, or 
dare not, I should say,” Basil observed with a 
faint smile, “cross the channel and come here 
to investigate matters and look after his own 
interests, he thinks he will be doing a better 
trade in writing to me direct, and asking me for 
money for having exposed this most shameful 
and clever fraud.” 

“A nice set of blackguards,” Lord Dunchester 
cried with, the strongest disgust in his voice. 

Basil, will you ever forgive me for bringing 
such a creature into your house ?” 

Basil’s answer was to stretch out his hand to 
his friend and future brother. He smiled into 
the young man’s face, and then he sighed. 

“Tt is a terror saved,” he said in a low voice, 
“but only imagine what this would have meant 


sa cand, tage 


my ene te. 


mo intention of |: 
was set Gn 
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“She must never know,” 
promptly. 

“There is no need to tell her, at all events not 
for many a year. Her mental condition isin no fit 
state for such an agitating story, even though 
it is all done and over.” 

Lord Dunchester agreed to this emphatically. 

“But the police, Basil,” he went on cceecty, (uiearea 

“ snrely you have set them on St. Leger’s track ? 
By Jove, just to think I was so near to the black- 
guard the other day at Waterloo Station, and I 
did not know this? I would have knocked his 
‘head off I can tell you !” 

*“Will it be necess 
Paris, Sir Basil?” Dr. 
Dunchester had 


Dr, Wellig. gaid 


for you to go again to 
asked, when Lord 
the others 


#8 she cout to 
*She must never know,” Dr. Wyllie said said with 


‘whore emphasis than before, “if you can possltly 


theep this from her, Sir Basil,doso, Her 
With all its sorrows and brain labour tt her 
fave state that borders continually on 4 4 


“A Vike of utter peace, of rest wil Care is 


and that.at least ycu edn give fer. For 
her ‘alone, I should be inclined to forego all 
sort of prosecution of this man St. Leger.” 

“T have already so decided,” Sir Basil said in 
his quiet way. “1 thought it all out when I have 
been alone, and I have come to the conclusion 
that I will not risk the.excitement and annoyance 
that would come upon my wife—though if ever 
a man deserved punishment this one does most 
assuredly.” 

“ Let me sze him when he comes, Basil,” Lord 
Dunchester, exclaimed, breathlessly, “I will give 
him such a thrashitig as . 

But Sir Basil only smiled and shook his head. 

“No, no, Philip, if there is any punishment it 
must be the law; if we dispense with that we 
must dispense with all.” 

Lord Dunchester shrugged his shoulders; there 
was not Irish blood in him for nothing—he loved 
a good fight. 

“ And now,” Basil said, when they had sat 
and talked a little while longer, “and now I 
must not keep you fellows here any later, I 
think as it is you had better turn in here for to- 
night, it can easily be arranged.” 

Both the men however declined. 

“Tt is a glorious night, the walk will be a 
treat,” the Earl said. “ Good-night, Basil, dear 
old chap. 

“T will go a little way with you,” Sir Basil | 
answered. 

To this there was a quick assent of pleasure | 
and the three friends left the room together, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII AND LAST. 


Te hall was in darkness. 

“7 forgot to tell Saunders not to luck up, we 
shall rouse the house unfastening the door,” Sir 
Basil said, with a note of vexation in his voice 
as his thoughts went to that lovely young form 
he hoped and imagined was sleeping soundly. 

“There is the conservatory,” the Earl sug-, 
gested, and they took the suggestion at once. 

The drawing-room door was open, and the 
moonlight falling in through the chinks in the 
blinds showed them the way to the conservatory. 
They moved softly, Sir Basil going first ; suddenly, 
to the amazement of the others, he came toa 
standstill. 

“ Wait!” he said, and the word fell hoarsely 
from his lips. In the dim light they could see 
that he put out his hand to stop them. 





| chester, to what-—— 


| pened, or was about to happen to her now. 





They all paused bre:tilessly, There was the 
sound of a voice speaking—a woman's voice not 
clear or sweet but freighted with an anguish 
that was indgscribably sad in their eyes, 
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Basil suddenly moved ; fie couple of steps he 
Was close to the doorway. 

He stretched out his artis. 

* Justina—I am here!” he @alled out, clearly. 
“Tam here, my wife—come to me! ” 

All that ‘followed was so quick, so bewildering, 
Dr. Wyllie never could remember definitely what 
did happen. He only knew he saw Justina lying 
clasped in her husband’s arms, and that Lord 
Dunchester, giving a tremendous shout, had 
rushed forward through the conservatory in 
swift pursuit of the man who, at the first sound 
of Basil’s voice, had turned and fled. 

After that his professional calmness came back 
to him, for, as he followed Sir Basil with his 
burden into the light, he saw only too clearly 
that the shock -of this night was one that would 
linger with Justina, Lady Fothergill, for many 
and many a-day. 
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* * * 


Early the next morning, before Miss Greatorex 
had finished her task of dressing, her maid brought 
her a message that the Ea:l of Dunchester was 
below, and wished to speak with her. 

Leam’s heart stopped beating for one moment 
only. 

“ What had happened ?” was the question that 
rushed into her mind. 

“Tell his lordship I will be down directly,” 
she commanded. 

She was true to her word; in a very few 
moments she was dwn stairs, ond, entering the 
morning-room with her faint, cold smile of 
greeting on her lips— 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Lord Dun- 
” There Leam paused, she 
knew in an instant something terrible had hap- 
She 
turned ashen white, end stood drawn up to her 
full height in front of Lord Dunchester. 

The latter presented a strange contrast to his 
usual pleasant, smiling self. He was stern and 
pale also. 

“Tam sorry, Miss Greatorex, that I must dis- 
claim any question of pleasure in my visit. Iam 
here to fulfil two commissions; one from my 
friend, Sir Basil Fothergill, and one from your 
friend, and confederate, Mr. St. Leger.” 

He paured’a moment, but Leam made no sign. 
She might have been a figure of stone for all the 
movement that escaped her ; only for that grey, 
ashen look on her face, the man before her would 
have imagined her abs solutely callous and con- 
temptuous of all that might come. 

‘ Sir Basil’s message is to the effect that, after 
what has come to his knowledge, he begs you 
will not attempt to approach himself, his wife, or 
any one belonging to him, The message from 
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“ you, I BELIEVE, ARE A CLEVER WOMAN ; BUT YOU HAVE RECKONED WITHOUT YOUR HOST,” SAID LORD DUNCHESTER, 


Mr. St. Leger was delivered to me last night, 
after I had administered a good thrashing to 
that gentleman. He begged me to tell you that 
he was sorry to say his ‘plant’ had failed, and 
that your desire to see Lady Fothergill disgraced 
and humiliated would never be accomplished. 
He also begged me to tell you that he was much 
obliged to you for your help, and that he 
regretted a pressing engagement in Spain would 
prevent him from visiting you in person.” 

Still there was silence from Leam—silence in 
voice and figure; not a movement came from 
her, She stood with her face wearing an 
expression like an ashen-grey mask, with not a 
glimmer of light or life even in her eyes. 

“ Mr. St. Leger was a clever man,” the Earl 
said, taking up his hat, preparatory to going, 
‘and you, I believe, are a clever woman ; but 
you have both reckoned without your host this 
time. Will you let me give you a piece of 
advice, Miss Greatorex? The next time you 
desire to work harm and revenge on a woman 
whose only wrong to you is that she is good and 
beautiful, choose a more reliable confederate 
than Mr. St. Leger, and ascertain also that the 
story he tells you is true. You will then find it 
more successful to help to make a marriage just 
for the sake of undoing it.” 

Lord Dunchester walked to the door steadily. 

“These are the last words I shall ever wil- 
lingly speak to you, and I trust they will have as 
much power to scourge you morally as my fists 
managed to punish your friend last night. If I 
may venture on one more remark, it is that I 
should advise you to choose some new place for 
your home--Croomehurst is too simple and too 
small for one of your amiable proclivities !” 

He walked quietly across the hall and let 
himself out, and Leam stood motionless where he 
had left her, her dark eyes following his form as 
it walked down the road in a meaningless sort of 
fashion. 

It had come upon her so swiftly she could not 
realize it all so soon. She only knew she was 
utterly shamed, utterly lowered ; and she prayed 





in a vague, despairing sort of way for a merciful 
death to fall upon her at this moment: and 
engulf her and her shame for evermore. 

Death does not come so easily, nor is shame 
too lightly shaken off. 

Leam Greatorex lived for many a year to 
testify to these bitter truths, and to desire with 
a yearning that was an agony to put back those 
days when pride and honour and all that was 
good in her were trodden under foot, never to be 
raised again: 

* 7 * * 

Lady Dunchester chose to live in Ireland. 

“ Phil must work, you know. We have no 
money, avd he would do nothing unless I were 
there on the spot,” she wrote to her friend Mrs. 
Wyllie. “I hope you goevery day to see my 
dear little Just. Basil seems to find her much 
stronger. I only hope Dr. Wyllie endorses this 
delightful statement. I want them both to 
come and stay over here with us for an indefinite 
time, but Justina seems wedded to Croome, and, 
perhaps, that is natural, when one remembers 
that sbe was abroad for nearly a year after that 
horrible illness that came just after her mar- 
riage. 

“Tt seems simply incredible that I have never 
yet seen her boy. Imagine, I have not seen 
Basil’s son ! it does not sound possible, but it is 
true, nevertheless. I suppose my own baby has 
had something to do with that. Do write to me, 
dear Bee, and give me all your news. Did you 
see the announcement of Leam Greaiorex’s 
engagement to old Lord Mountberry ? my Phil is 
so hard and bitter upon her still; do you know 
what he always says, Bee? ‘I only wish she had 
been a man, and then I could have thrashed her 
as I thrashed that other blackguard!’ I never 
dare write such a thing to Croome, Basil does not 
like to hear Leam’s name mentioned, but there, 
Justina is an angel, there isno one like her. I 
must say good-bye to you now, Bee, because I 
am going to write to her and send her news of 
my little Justie, who is her god-child, you know.” 

This letter from Molly duly arrived at Croome, 





and Justina went and sat on the edge of her 
husband’s chair while she read it. 

“T am jealous, Basil,” she said, laughingly ; for 
Molly’s baby seems far more beautiful than 
ours.” 

“ Would that be possible?” Basil asked, with 
his tender smile, as he,kissed her delicate, slim 
fingers, and gazed anxiously into her lovely face, 
that was always so fair, so fragile in its colouring. 

Justina read on through the letter. 

“ How happy they are, just like a couple of 
babies themselves! ” she said, when she came 
to the end. 

* And we—are we not as happy as they are, 
my wife?” Basil asked, drawing her down onto 
his knee. 

Justina put her arms about him and kissed 
him softly. 

“If you ask such a question again, I will— 
wel] I don’t know what I will not do. Happy 
is there anybody so happy asI am, I wonder? 
and, fancy, I have been married nearly three 
years, Basil! plenty of time for us to get quite, 
quite tired of one another, you know!” 

I notice your heroines always do get tired of 
their husbands,” Sir Basil said with a mischievous 
smile, and then he rose from the chair and stood 
holding her slender figure pressed close to his 
heart. 

“ Oh! my love.” he said, with all his devotion 
in his voice, “ my dear, dear wife, if you are happy 
what amI? Kiss me, Justina, and then we will 
go and look at the boy. God grant he may have 
your nature, my darling, for then he will bring 
joy and honour, and delight to us in the days 
when he isa man. I think I shall christen him 
a new name, Justina, I shall give him that 
nickname Molly bestowed on you long, long ago— 
I shall call him little ‘brave heart,’ for he has. 
you for his mother, and surely no women in the 
world could have so true, so sweet and brave a 
heart as that which belongs to my precious. 
little wife, Justina !” 


[THE END.] 
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“THIS LADY IS WHOLLY GUILTLESS, YOU MAY TAKE YOURSELVES OFF AS SOON AS YOU PLEASE,” SAID MARK, PASSIONATELY, 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
“IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW.” 


EVENING was come ; the evening of the same 

day. 

In their little upstairs parlour at “The Swan 
of Avon” sat Lina and Mrs. Maclean ; the dusk 
closing around them, the grasshopper beginning 
to stir and be heard, and the evening star, visible 
through the open casement, looking mildly. into 
the room. 

Lina’s presence in the house, the blessed sense 
of rest and security which the girl’s appearance 
at Burcot had brought to the heart of Mrs. Mac- 
lean, had done wonders towards restoring to the 
kind and amiable lady her natural equanimity. 

She could speak of Phil without weeping, now 
ihat Lina, brave and resolute even in her crush- 
ng sorrow—for she had thought many times of 
Mark Herncastle and of his great love, and in the 
mere thought of him there were comfort and 
peace-—was once more by her side; could speak 
of him with a placid melancholy disturbed hardly 
by a sigh, as of one not “ lost ” to them here be- 
low, but only “ gone before.” 

For hours had Lina knelt by her dead brother, 
her sorrow still voiceless, the fountain of her 
tears dried, unconscious that hours, not minutes 
only, were fleeting by, that day was fast going and 
evening coming on. If passionate kisses, if fervid 
prayers, breathed from a breaking heart, had 
power to reanimate the beloved dead, then would 
Phil have awakened from his marble sleep like 
the cherished son of the widow of Zarephath. 

At length Mrs. Maclean, growing very anxious, 
crept back to that quiet room, The sun was 
setting ; the village urchins were playing noisily 
by the brook and sailing paper-boats among the 
watercress ; the rooks, with many a solemn caw, 
were travelling slowly homeward athwart the 
fading sky. 





Lina’s attitude, Aunt Lucy found, was un- 
changed. So bending over the girl, she forced 
her to rise, and told her gently, but firmly, that 
she must come and eat, 

“Oh, my darling,* -whispered Aunt Lucy, 
folding Lina on her bosom, “if I could but see 
you cry! It would ease your heart, my poor 
child, and do you good, youknow. And you look 
so ill, my dear, so very ill, Cry, Lina—cry out 
your grief in my arms {” 

“No,” she answered forlornly, “I cannot, I 
will not—I dare not give way. Once let the 
tears come, they would get the upper-hand, and 
I should weep away my life. And I want to live, 
Aunt Lucy ; do you understand ?—to live and 
keep my strength ; not to die. There is a ter- 
rible debt to be paid, and paid it shall be to the 
uttermost farthing.” 

“My child, what do you mean ?” 

“ Revenge!” cried Lina fiercely, ‘‘ the debt of 
revenge! It was that for which my mother 
plotted, longed, and prayed ; but the prayer was 
never granted—dear heart! she died too soon ; 
and her legacy of vengeance and retributive jus- 
tice has fallen, you see, to me. I will do that 
which was denied to her.” She lifted her locked 
hands high above the lad’s dead body ; raised, 
too, her eyes, haggard and passionate, heaven- 
ward. “I swear it—Heaven hear me and help 
me !” she said, with a kind of wild solemnity in 
voice and mien, “I devote my life—my whole 
life, if it be necessary—to the paying of the debt 
of vengeance which I owe to Sir Philip Wrough- 
ton. If he be a murderer, no kinship between 
us shall save him—I will hunt him, will track 
him to the world’s end, will bring it home to him 
—and he shall die a murderer’s death |” 

Mrs, Maclean shuddered. 

“Do not, dear, pray do not,” she begged 
weakly. “ You frighten me, Lina. Child, come 
away now ; you must be faint with fasting. And 
—and there is so much to be talked over and 
settled now that you are here. You know—you 
know, my darling, what I mean. Come away, 
Lina, and let us talk it over together.” 





So saying, Aunt Lucy had succeeded in leading 
Lina away from that darkened room of death, 
and had coaxed her into taking a morsel of food 
and drinking a little wine. 

And, by-and-by, as the twilight deepened and 
the last blood-red streak died out of the tranquil 
sky, as the shouting of the children by the brook 
gradually ceased, and the chirping of the grass- 
hopper in the nettles grew wirier and stronger 
with the “fading of the glimmering landscape” 
and the appearance of tlie leathery bat, Mrs, 
Maclean related to Lina the history of the false 
telegram which had hurried them off into Mid- 
landshire in search of Goole Grange ; how at 
dusk they had arrived at the dismal old country- 
house, and how amazed and troubled they had 
been at not finding Lina herself there to welcome 
them, 

Mrs. Maclean shivered as she recounted to 
Lina how, fearing to entrust themselves to the 
aged caretaker’s beds, they had elected to pass 
the night in the library of the Grange ; how con- 
vinced she was that, for some sinister motive or 
other, the wine which they had drunk had been 
tampered with before their arrival ; how, the fire 
breaking out whilst they still slept, they had 
narrowly escaped a most horrible death. 

Then Aunt Lucy repeated her previous state- 
ment as to the kindness and the sympathy which 
she had received in her distress from the village 
folk of Burcot generally, and from worthy Mrs. 
Bluff of “ The Swan” in particular. How sure 
she felt that Lina—of course always believing 
that it was she who had sent the telegram to 
Portugal-square, and that she must therefore be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Grange 
in company perhaps with Sir Philip Wroughton 
—would, on hearing of the fire and the death of 
Phil, lose no time in hastening to seek them out. 

No, there had been, there would be no inquest, 
said Aunt Lucy timidly, in answer to Lina’s 
stern, tearless question ; it was wholly unneces- 
sary in their case, said both the coroner and the 
doctor from Warwick. Phil’s end had been 
peaceful and painless enough ; the beating of his 
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tired heart had simply ceased ; his spirit whilst 
he slept had soared from earth to heaven. Ah, 
yes, upon the charred remains of the poor old 
deaf and blind caretaker there had, Mrs. Maelean 
believed, been held some sort of inquiry ia the 
tap room of the “Swan of Avon” down-steirs ; 
and they—the burnt bones of the unfortwhate 
old creature—were to be buried on the morrow 
in Bureot churchyard. . 

The tale was told in Mrs. Maclean’s own simple 
rambling language, and with a note ef bewilder- 
ment in her voice throughout as ifther own narra- 
iive perplexed her sorely ; but Lina’eqnick eom- 
prehension grasping the signifiesmes of all: that 
she had heard, thee girl at ones astonished Mrs. 
Maclean by the shifting of facts as ft- were imton 
quite different light. Where before for Aurt 
Lucy all had been darkness and doubt, Lina’s wit 
—so to speak—let dey light in. 

“T see it all,” she , With that wesdural 
calm and fortitude which in the cirowmetiimees 
were terrible to witness; euch teatlees tran 
quillity could not last, Aunt Lucy told erself 
piteously—it was impossible. She coul@met eon- 
tinue to bear up in that iron fashion whem the 
grief at her heart wes @f so t @ eaters. 
“ Yea, I see it all, Auué Lucy,” Lina ea, “Ht 
was Sir Philip himself who sent that ¢¢legram in 
ordertoget you and Phil completely intohis power. 
That is dlear to me now. He was in Siding here 
at the time—he was not.at Mosecourt Priory. His 
was the hand that the wie; it was his 
hand that fined Sage ey beyond all 
doubt or question, had you, Aunt , and may 
dear Ne ae that night im the 
yooms whie Philip had prepared f 
then would there have been for you no shoot of 
hope—no possible estape from: a sure and an 
awful death.” 

“ Horrible, horrible !” raurmured Mra. 
trembling in every limb. “ But—but, my dear, 
she added, with a helpless look, “I do not under- 
stand. Why should he be so wicked? You 
wanted—you want nothing of him. Nothing in 
the world, Lina, save that which is just and 
right. It is merely a question of justice, dear.” 

“When I first made myself known to him,” 
she rejoined, with passionate disdain and flashing 
eyes, “‘ when I told him our strange history—the 
whole truth concerning our mother, myself, and 
Phil—I plainly discerned that it would be a hard 
fight ; that there must be caution and patience in 
whatever I did. He was both dangerous and 
treacherous, I perceived. He tried at first to 
meet scorn with scorn. But it would not do. The 
proof I hold ”"—pressing her hand upon the hidden 
loeket in her bosom—“ was all-convincing. He 
was found out at last, he knew. Over and over 
again—as I have told youin my many letters—he 
has asked for time to arrange his affairs, and to 
prepare the world—his world—for the confession 
and the atonement he would make, his reparation 
for the past; and over and over again, as you 
know, Aunt Lucy, I have granted what he asked. 
I would that I had defied him,” cried Lina, 
wildly, “ere it all ended, as it has done, in his 
defying me! For all too clearly doI now see 
that during these past months of temporising, of 
futile celay, he has been merely pondering, 
secretly scheming, how best and thoroughly he 
might sweep as it were the past from his path. 

“ His debts were to be paid, he was about to 
contract a new marriage—in brief, with that new 
udvantageous matrimonial arrangement he would 
begin his life again ; albeit the better half of that 
misspent life was done with for Sir Philip 
Wroughton. How, then, do you suppose, Aunt 


- travelling night and day, and have taken 





Lucy, was all this to go forward, without risk and 
confusion to the prospects he was counting upon, 
when that shameful past of his was about to be 
unearthed and dragged upward to the full light 
of day? No! No spectres of the past at any 
cost ! That must be prevented; and he would | 
halt at nothing, not even bloodshed, provided he 
could go undetected in crime, in order to gain his 
ends. Ah, dear Aunt Lucy, your gentle nature | 
cannot understand, would never fathom, what 
» bad and crafty man is this! How hard to deal 
with, how cruel and subtle in his quiet crafti- 
ness |” 
Then in a few rapid sentences she gave Mrs. 


mind in which horrified curiosity, wonderment, 
and awe were strangely blended, an outline of her 
two latest interviews with the master of the 
Priory. 

“ Last night, in the Priory grounds, when he 
defied me, when he dared me to do my worst,” 
Lina continued, in the same wild, eager tone, 
leaving her seat to pace the little parlour as she 
talked, “he believed that Phil, at any rate, was 
for ever silenced, and that his—Sir Philip’s— 
own wicked act could never be suspected or in 

ny way fiome to him; and the con- 
viction now upon me, Aunt Lucy— 


g 

touching the fact of owr darlings: 
and there determined that not 
should elapse which was not spemt in flying 

ou and Phil and -— question—or, at 
events, in trying t> you and ‘to solve it 
eay, that had I not instantly 
garden then, I should never have 


alive, I know it. I feel it. He w 


nonsense, Gearheart ! I do but divine the truth. 

@uld awretch ‘who has not hesitated over one 
black deed hesitate for a moment over another ? 
No, no, no! If things were so planned by him, 
that Sir Philip fancied that detection and 
punishment were impossible—or impossible, let 
us say, in so far as he himself might be concerned 
—believe me, he would never falter,in aught that 
he had resolved to do. Self, self, Aunt Lucy, is 
his god, his constant creed, and he cares not a 
straw who is sacrificed so long as he is spared. If 
I had not suddenly quitted his side last night, 
without a word of warning as to my swift in- 
tention of the moment, I should not—I am cer- 
tain of it—be here with you now. He would have 
strangled me, I tell you, in all likelihood, with his 
own lithe white hands, and buried me there in 
the copse by the moat. Who knows !—perhaps 
my grave was already dug and waiting for me, 
and [ was standing over it all the while.” 

A broken sobbing noise came from Mrs. Mac- 
lean, who sank back in her chair with her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

“Oh, try to be calm—to—to look at things 
from a less horrible point of view! Do, dear ; 
or I am sure that you will be ill. This strain and 
excitement will kill you. Recollect, you have 
not slept or rested for many hours, and have been 
but 
the 
rest 


little food or—or anything,” rambled on 
poor lady. “Rest now, dear Lina; try to 
both body and brain ; and to-morrow——” 

The girl laughed—a strange laugh, soft and 
incredulous. Somehow Mrs. Maclean’s blood, as 
she listened to it, seemed to run cold in her 
veins. She droppetl her handkerchief mechani- 
cally, and gazed with keenest apprehension at 
the slight dark shape pacing to and fro in the 
twilight room. 


“Sleep! Rest!” echoed Lina. “TI feel that 


| I can never rest or sleep again until I have done 


that which I mean to do; untii Sir Philip 
Wroughton is lodged within a felon’s cell, and 
has suffered 4 felon’s doom. Is not he a 
murderer? Is not it the law of the land that 
a murderer ‘shall die? What cared he for the 
life of that unhappy old creature at the Grange 
whom you have told me about? Nothing. She 
was in the way—she must perish—and her blood 
is upon his hands just as surely as yours, Aunt 
Lucy, and Phil’s would have been, had not a 
merciful Providence intervened and saved you 


Maclean, sitting there before her, in a state of ‘from the burning old house, Nay, it is he who 


jand me of Aer? Goon 
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has indeed killed Phil; and he shall have no 
mercy. Do you not conceive that the fatigue 
and excitemem@f that unexpected journey from 
London, to ‘esy nothing of the disappointment 
and dismay Which Le must have experienced on 
reaching the Grange and finding no sign of my 
presence there—and then the horrid narcotic 
which poisoned the wine he one on that night 
—were not more ‘than enough, for one so weak 
and delicate as he, to Basten the end of his frail 
life? Have wot tie doctors in town been 
unanimous, in Pi@l'weas¢, in forbidding»t any time 
the use of all -- precisély as our own dear 
Doctor lifetime, ever forbade the use 
of them js op ool brat ary a eg 
pain might be eeewsionally, kindly ut ‘firmly, I 
things. And was mot Phil's as 
that of our dear mother? And we—ab, did we 
not know that, soomer or late pede y ops oh 
him, just as im-our early it Avs him 
Wroughtom, ted he alone, iss of --Histen, 
Aunt Luey 1". — 


Lina pauselfall at once in her 
to and fro ; likewise paused abru iy ni al 
tilk—helting wp ber hand at the same 


then, | 

Mrs. Maclean was whaking aff over. 
strange feveriéh ragmner, her torrent of wild 
words about crime bP rs 
death which wasn due, 
thoroughly unusrved the poor \lady, ‘that the 
girl’s gesture, suddew and ghostly as it was, 
esused Aunt Lucy to ‘half spring her arm- 
chair, to clutch the-tides of it for support, and to 
glance fearfully over her shoulder-at:the shadowy 
door. 

“What—what is it?” gasped she. 
you will—you will frighten me to death 

“ Wheels,” Lina answered, in the same hushed, 
mysterious way—“do you not hear them ? 
Hark!” 

She stood quite still in the centre of the room 3 
her head held sidewise and slightly bent towards 
the open casement ; her hand still uplifted— 
listening intently. 

The little inn-parlour was filled with the 
gloaming; the moon was coming up behind 
Goole wood. Lights here and there in the 
village twinkled out from the lattices in the 
thatch; the sweet dewy smell of freshly-cut 
clover rose on the evening air. Burcot church 
clock chimed half-past nine. 

Below, in Mrs. Bluff’s snug bar and tap-room, 
could be heard the continuous murmur of voices 
gruff and deep. The rustic customers of “The 
Swan of Avon” spoke, however, in as subdued a 
fashion as they could ; for they knew of the dead 
youth lying upstairs, and had heard, moreover, 
from Mrs, Bluff herself of the arrival at “The 
Swan” of the young lady who appeared te be 
heart-broken at his death. 

Amongst that assemblage of homely Burcot 
folk, bucolic and content with their. pipes and 
beer, was the stalwart mower who had carried 
Phil’s lifeless form out from the burning Grange. 

They were talking now of the dead lad, and of 
the inquest which had been hekl upon the 
remains of the ancient housekeeper, Mrs. Hobson. 
Indeed, at this time, the fire at Goole Grange 
was the only topic that Bureot could find to talk 
about. 

But there was no sound of whee!s ; at least, so 
far as Mrs. Maclean could hear ; so she said in a 
sort of affrighted undertone : 

“My dear child, it is not unlikely that you 
may hear wherls. -This is a ceuntry read, you 
know, a turnpike road ; and Warwick and Strat- 
ford people ofte come driving along here in their 
gigs and things, on market-days particularly 


“Lina 


”” 


“Tt is like the wheels of a hearse, or of a 
prison-van,” said Lina dreamily—“a rumbling, 
hollow sound coming nearer and nearer along the 
road There, it has ceased! Se, perhaps, 
after all I was mistaken. What was 1 saying a 
moment ago, Aunt Lucy ?”—recommencing her 
weary march, her face snowdrop-white in the 
dark, her eyes shining with an unearthly 
brilliancy—‘‘ah, I recollect a 
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Here Mrs. Maclean made a vigorous effur to 
conquer the yague terror which was ereeping 
over her, and contrul her perturbed wits. 
She was really alarmed at Lina’s manner, 
apprehending she scarcely knew what. She was 
inclined to fear that the loss of Phil had affected 
the mind of Lina, 

“Now, my dearest child,” she interrupted, as 
severely as she knew how PS op “you must go 
to bed—I insist upon it. . t ton want more 
than anything at present, is rest ; and rest you 
must have; or, as I have said before, you will, 
Lina, be dangerously ill.” 

“Do not say that. I do mot want to be ill. 
T want to keep strong and well. I'have so much 
to do,” answered the girl drearily. 

And as she moved about hither and thither, 
she raised her arms and dropped them forlornly 
upon the crown of her head. 

“So much to do—you know what I 
mean, Aunt Lucy. First of all, however, we 
roust bury our dear Jad here—here in some sweet 
and shady corner of Burcot churchyard ; where 
the robins eing in the yews, perhaps, and the 
moss and violets grow beneath their branches ; 
for will he not rest as well at Burcot as he would 
elsewhere? And we can come often, you know, 
to his grave, and bring with us the flowers that 
in life he loved best... . And then when Phil 
is no longer with us, straightway will I return to 
Mosscourt Priory. Who can tell?—perhaps I 
shall arrive there on his weddivg-day. But no 
matter what the day or the hour, Aunt Lucy, I 
shall denounce the man who killed my brother. 
Sir Philip Wroughton is his murderer,” she cried, 
with something of the old passionate inflection of 
loathing and disdain, “and he shall die a 
murderer’s death—— Ha! those wheels. I 
hear them still. are coming on again, 
nearer and nearer, Yes ! I am riglit.” 

She went to the window and leaned out ; and 
Mrs. Maclean, in her anxiety and alarm, deeming 


it wiser to humour the girl's sick imagination, | 


threw her arm around Lina ard leaned out 
too, 

But Lina was right. 

A carriage, with lamps aglow, came rattling up 
to the door of “The Swan of Avon” ; and Mrs. 
Bluff, hearing that the vehiclé had stopped, 
bustled out into the porch to see whether auglit 
was wanted in the way of refreshment. The 
light poured out from the inn-passage behind 
her 


“Tt is the same man that drove me here this 
morning,” exclaimed Lina, in a wondering under- 
tone ; meaning the man on the box of the “ car.” 

“ Who can they be, and what can they want?” 
speculated Aunt Lucy, in a rather awe-stricken 
whisper. 

For two male figures, one tall and wiry-looking, 
the other shorter and stouter, had stepped briskly 
out of the hired vehicle and were now in confabu- 
lation with Mrs. Bluff in the porch. ; 

Lina and Mrs, Maelean withdrew from the 
window and stood in the dark, breathlees and lis- 
tening, with their faces now turned towards the 
door. Had anything fresh and drea:ful happened? 
Mrs. Maclean was wondering fearfully. Indeed, 
in her heart Aunt Lucy had jumped to the con- 
élusion that Sir Philip Wroughton, who truly 
seemed capable of any wickedness, had, in her 
absence, been up to London and set fire to their 
house in Portugal-square, and now someone was 
come from town to break the evil tidings to her 
and Lina ! 

“Hush,” Lina breathed, gripping Mrs. Mac- 
lean’s wrist in a clasp of fire. “Hush, Aunt 
Lucy dear! What can it mean? Those men 
have entered the house. Listen! They are 
tramping upstairs, Merciful Heaven!” she 
broke off wildly—* his door !—the door of our 
darling’s room! Is it locked? Have you the 
key ? 4 

“Yes, yes; you need not fear, dear child. 
These men gan want nothing of us,” said Mra. 
Maclean soothingly. 

“They may have come to takeaway his body,” 
she whispered hoarsely—“ Sir Philip may have 
sent them to carry it off—-—” 

Ere what. she would say could be uttered to 
the end, the door of their parlour opened and 
Mrs. Bluff herself appeared, bringing with her a 





lamp which she set upon the table, She w*% 
evidently much flurried ; and the florid cheeks of 
the good woman, behind the lamp, looked pal® 
She was followed immediately by the two men, 
who were sitnilarly dressed in rather dingy dark 
clothes, with coats buttoned close over their 
chests. The tall and wiry-looking one had his 
right hand lodged in his breast ; the hands of the 
shorter of the two, who had a thick throat and a 
stubbly head and chin, were kept. thrust down in 
the pockets of the overcoat he wore. 

The gruff yet subdued voices in the bar below 
had risen, within the last minute or two, to 
Babel-pitch. The honest Burcot folk, it would 
seem, had forgotten over their pewter-pots ‘the 
dead lad lying overHead. 

“ Ma’am—miss,” said Mrs, Bluff faintly,” here 
are two—two gentlemen inquiring for you, coime 
to see you. Step up they would ; they would’nt 
wait below whilst I ran up to tell you.” 

“We want to see Miss Ferris,” announced the 
tall man, without preamble. And as he spoke he 
drew out a folded paper from his imuer breast- 

ket and tapped it smartly on the palm of his 
Tet hand. His companion said nothing ; but 
stood a little in the rear near to the dovr. 

“Which of the two ladies, may I ask, is Miss 
Ferris ?” said the tall man politely. 

Lina at once went forward. There was fear- 
less hauteur in her deathly white face ; there 
was the gleam of delirium in her great dark 
eyes. 3 

eT am Miss Ferris,” she said. “What do you 
want here ?” 

Mrs. Maclean clung helplessly to her ; but 
could utter no word. She could only stare 
affrightedly at the two strange men and wonder 


“dimly what fresh calamity was in store for her- 


self and Lina. As for the buxom landlady of 
“The Swan,” she looked, as indeed she felt, as 
if she knew not whether she was set upon her 
head or upon her heels. 

The tall.man bowed. 

“What do we want here, madam?” said he 
pleasantly and quickly—“ that ie soon told.” . He 
took another step towards her, and laid a firm 
hand upon Lina’s shoulder, “We are armed 
with a warrant for your apprehension, Miss 
Ferris——” 

She shrank with unspeakable horror from the 
fellow’s familiar touch ; but he did not remove 
his hand. A shriek came from the lips of Mrs, 
Maclean, 

“ For your apprehension, Miss Ferris, on the 
charge of murder,” he continued quietly— 
“ either as the actual assassin or as a near accom- 
plice in the crime.” 

“Lord save us!” ejaculated the landlaly of 
“The Swan.” And she rushed forthwith to the 
assistance of the elder lady, who she thought was 
about to faint. 

Lina’s glowing eyes were fixed and dilated— 
fixed upon the face of the detective. Her ashen 
lips parted slowly. . 

“ Murder!” she said, her words coming 
huskily and with the utmest difficulty. “ Who 
then has been murdered? You must tell me— 
tell me that before ——” 

“Really, miss, you had better come along 
quietly and give us no trouble,” threw in the 
burly thick-set man in the background, now 
speaking for the first time. “We don’t want to 
be obliged to have to use these ’ere on a lady, 
you know.” 

He jangled something like big keys in his 
pockets as he spoke ; and, doing so, placed him- 
self in a stride by the side of his chief. 

“The name —the name of the pe son! I will 
—I will not stir an inch until 1 know it,” she 
cried frantically. But quiver and shrink as she 
might, thé detective’s wiry hand remained upon 
her shoulder, 

He smiled indulgently. 

“ We must humour you, I suppose, young lady,” 
said he, “since you profess to be igno:ant that 
the name of the murdered gentleman is Sir 
Philip Wreughton.” 

“ Great Heaven ! it is not possible 

“ Now, Miss Ferris, let me advise you to be 
careful as to what you may say. It is always 
best to be careful in a case of this kind. How 
soon can you be ready? We must catch a fast 


” 





train back to London or to Redminster to-night ; 
and you—willivg or unwilling—muet go with us. 
That's flat }” 

The glitter in her eyes waxed fiercer. She felt 
like a hunted animal at bay, with Fate too strong 
for her at every turn. 

“I will not go with you, I am innocent. I 
know nothing of this deed of which you speak,” 
cried Lina rapidly. “ If what you say, however, 
be true, then a just Providence-has at last scen 
fit to punish-——” 

The man from Scotland Yard pulled out his 
watch, 

“Come, young lady, we have had enough 
of this,” he interrupted, brusquely now, “ Re- 
sistance is folly—time’s short. It’s dark, and no 
one will see you; so you needn’t mind. You 
won't? Well, there ieno help for it, then, it 
seems. Saunders, do your duty.” 

The thick short man instantly whipped out 
the handcuffs from his pocket, and as instantly 
did Lina, divining his intention, writhe from the 
cluteh of the tall detective and place the table 
between herself and the men, 

At sight of those horrid “bracelets” Mrs. 
Maclean shriecked again and sank half senseless 
upon an old chintz-covered sofa near to which she 
had been standing, and buried her fave in its 
pillows ; whilst the landlady of “The Swan,” rush- 
ing from the room, screamed “ Help!” three 
times at the top of her lungs. 

Then only too glad of an excuse for so doing, 
the rustic company in the bar below came t:oop- 
ing upstairs to see what was going on ; making 
much clutter with their thick-shod fect. 

“ One moment—only ove moment—and I will 
go quietly,” promised Lina, despairingly, “ since 
you are determined to drag me, innocent, all 
guiltless as I am, from this place. Do not put 
those fearful things upon me, I implore you! My 
brother is—is in another room ; I must say— say 
goodbye to him before I go!” 

“Your brother can come to you here, madam,” 
said the detective drily. ‘No need for you to 
go to him.” 

“ffush {” she whispered piteously, her finger 
pressed upon her lips, “ He cannot come tome 
—do you not understand? I must go to him— 
he is dead, Dead! Killed by the hand of Sir 
Philip Wroughton——” 

The men believed that she was feigning in- 
sanity. 

“ Pshaw !” said the taller of thetwo. “ Saun- 
ders, do your duty now, and look sharp about it. 
The lady has only herself to thank for the un- 
pleasantness. It might all have been avoided, all 
managed neatly enough, if she’d liked. As it is, it 
is no fault of ours that——” 

Even as he spoke, indeed before he could 
finish what he was about to say, soufids were 
audible in the porch and entrance-place which 
plainly denoted that yet another traveller had 
hurriedly arrived at “ The Swan of Avon.” But 
in the hubbub and confusion which prevailed up- 
staiis nobody had caught the noise of more 
wheels rattling at furious speed along the Burcot 
road—the stopping of another vehicle at the 
Burcot inn. 

Somebody, however, was springing up the stairs 
three steps ata bound. Somebody, strong and 
active and masterful, was flinging aside the gap- 
ing rustics who were crowding round and block- 
ing up the inn parlour door, 

And ere Saunders could “do his duty,” and so 
obey the mandate of his chief, Mark Herncastle, 
travel-soiled, breathless with mad haste, and hag- 
gard from the agitation and excitement of the 
day, had burst into the little room, Struck 
dumb for the moment with surprise, the men fell 
back, 

* Lina !” 

“ Mark !” 

With a little shrill ery of joy she flew to him ; 
and the next moment hisstrongarms were wound 
about her, and her face was hidden on his breast. 

Mrs. Maclean took heart of grace, and looked 
up timidly from the sofa-pillows. Who, she won- 
dered as one stunned, was this big, square- 
shouldered, unknown young man who had arrived 
so opportunely upon the scene of their great dis- 
tress, and who had now got Lina clasped ia his 
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arms as if his were the sole right to doso ? Who on 
earth could it be ? 

“Oh, Lina, Lina !” moaned Aunt Lucy feebly, 
“is it all a mistake ? And are you safe, after all ? 
Oh, Lina, thank Heaven with all my heart !” 

Then Mark said aloud, se that everyone around 
him there might hear and understand, but ad- 
dressing himself directly to the two detectives,— 

“ This lady is wholly guiltless. You may take 
yourselves off as soon as ever you please— 
back, in fact, to the bidding of those who so 
cleverly set you upon a wrong scent—a track,” he 
said passionately, “as false as——” He checked 
himself, and continued more calmly: ‘ The real 
murderer has made a clean breast of it ; has con- 
fessed everything. He is now safe in the hands 
of the Marley police. His name is Jasper 
Brooke.” 

Herncastle felt a convulsive shudder pass 
through the slender form in his arms—a groan 
came from the girl’s pallid lips. She opened her 
eyes and stared wildly upward into his. 

“ Jasper Brooke!” she muttered—“ Jasper 
Brooke has kept his vow. Poor Jasper Brooke !” 

Reason, Mark then perceived, was gone from 
those dear eyes, and consciousnesss as well 
was fast dying out of them. In another 
moment her troubles were forgotten, and the 
hunted heart was at rest. Insensibly he tightened 
his passionate hold, or she would have slipped 
from his embrace to the floor, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AFTERWARDS, 


Sir Paine Wroventon of Mosscourt Priory 
was dead and buried ; but the sensation created 
by his tragic end was still at its height in Marley 
and its vicinity. 

Jasper Brooke, the lock-keeper, upon his own 
confession cf murder, was in prison awaiting his 
trial. The ghastly thing he had done, the haunt- 
ing horror of the deed, had completed the wreck 
of his already partly-shattered brain—and Jasper 
Brooke was a madman. 

Early on the morning that followed the night 
of the murder, he had been discovered in his 
kitchen at the Lock, crouching and gibbering 
over a handful of fire, with the boat-hook with 
which he had crashed in his victim’s skull still 
clutched in his palsied hands. 

The boat-hook was clotted with blood and 
hair; Jasper’s clothes were bespattered, nay, 
saturated in such a fashion, that it was all too 
horribly clear what his past night’s work had 
been. 

There were few, however, who were inclined to 
give credence to the wild tale of wrong and 
vengeance—a vengeance delayed through long 
and lonely years—which Jasper poured forth in 
the Justice Room at Marley when first brought 
up for examination. They could not check him ; 
they could not silence him ; with all his strength 
he shouted out his wrongs, and thanked Heaven 
fervidly that he had been spared to avenge 
them, 

Ah! cried Jasper, what living creature on 
God’s earth below could have guessed that Sir 
Philip Wroughton himself was the man? And 
throughout the many long and lonely years 
of his waiting, that man, after all, had been per- 
petually near him! Never mind. The debt was 
paid now—paid in full. The wrongs of his child, 
his Vangie, his beautiful Evangeline, were amply 
avenged at last. 

And of those who heard the unhappy old man, 
there were some that regarded him with com- 
passion, others with loathing, but all more or 
less, perhaps, looked upon his story as the 
diseased outpouring of a madman’s brain. 

The family mausoleum of the Wroughtons had, 
for some forgotten reason or other, been built in 
the graveyard of the neighbouring small village 
of Highcross ; and thither now, with much sombre 
pomp, was the corpse of Sir Philip conveyed— 
that is to say, that, although the “ mourners ” 
were necessarily few (for the master of the 
Priory was said to be the last of his line, and 
the dead man, of late years had possessed 





scarcely a friend worthy to be so called) every 
family of importance in the county, on the day of 
interment, had sent their carriage to swell the 
gloomy funeral procession. Now that Sir Philip 
was dead, he could not marry the “ miller’s 
daughter,” and so the county forgave him. 

Reuben Hubble, self-invited, went as a 
“mourner,” and his wife, smothered in costly 
trappings of woe, with every blind in the house 
pulled down, and prostrate with rage and dis- 
appointment-——-“ plunged in despair and grief,” 
she = it—remained at Marley Mills with her 
“ gir a.” 

At first Mrs. Hubble kad determined that, 
supported by Amelia and Sophy, she too would 
follow in their carriage with jhe rest ; but as the 
burying-day approached her resolution wavered, 
and ultimately she was persuaded by her daughters 
to remain in decent retirement at bome. 

Perhaps a bitter portion of the Hubbles’ dis- 
appointment lay in the failure of their attempt 
to in any wise connect Miss Ferris with Sir 
Philip Wroughton’s murder. They had certainly 
done their utmost, when the news of what had 
happened at the Priory spread like wildfire, to 
fasten on to the girl they detested the commission 
of the dark act ; and Reuben Hubble, incited to 
that end by his wife, had Jost no time in starting 
the bloodhounds of the law upon a scent which 
they—the Hubbles themselves—heartily trusted 
might really prove the right one. 

For it was speedily known everywhere that 
Miss Ferris—servants, indeed, at Mosscourt 
Priory could testify to the fact— was the person 
who had been last seen in the company of their 
master. Asa matter of fact, on the night of his 
death, she had been found in Sir Philip’s own 
house in a state of great perturbation—imme- 
diately, too after the doing of the deed, as it 
proved—and then had not she fled back to the 
Lower Mills to persuade Mark Herncastle to 
drive her to Redminster in order to catch a mid- 
night express ? 

Certainly things looked black for Miss Ferris. 
Even Mark Herncastle and his sister, infatuated 
as they were about the girl, must admit that. 
And so the Hubbles, remembering her London 
address, had found it a by no means difficult matter 
to at once set to work to run Miss Ferris to earth. 
Money was of no object to them, said Mrs. Hub- 
ble, loftily. 

Then, when the rumour got abroad that Jasper 
Brooke was in custody, and was, moreover, beyond 
all doubt, the actual criminal—then Mrs. Hubble 
could have danced like a dervish outright. Of 
course, with Sophy and Amelia, she professed to 
treat with huge disdain the demented old lock- 
keeper’s vehement tale. What! Sir Philip 
Wroughton was the man who in years gone by 
had allured Evangeline Brooke from her home at 
the Lock? Pooh! That the girl whom they 
had all known at Marley Mills as Miss Ferris was, 
in reality, the child of the disgraceful union ? 
Ridiculous! What next? If crazy old Jasper 
were to be allowed to babble to anyone that would 
listen to him such rank nonsense as this, why, 
the sooner he was hanged and out of the way the 
better, said Mrs. Hubble, violently. 

As for Sophy Hubble individually, she bore her 
loss and disappointment in an admirably philo- 
sophical spirit, and pictured to herself the style 
of the new fashionable black gowns she meant to 
wear, with much real inward satisfaction. 

“ Still,” she reflected ruefully, “how much 
nicer it would have been if I could have been 
left his widow! Though I never cared for him, 
and never could, of course, nor meant to try to 
either, I did, yes, I certainly did count upon 
being Lady Wroughton!” 

To all Amelia’s sneers and gibes, nevertheless, 
Sophy offered a smiling front. 

“My dear,” said she, “your pity, I assure you, 
is entirely thrown away, not in the least being 
wanted, you see. Had our positions been re- 
versed, now, it would all have been very different. 
It would have been your one chance, my dear, 
don’t you know, and you would never have got 
another—truly a case calling for sisterly commi- 
seration! As for me,” Sophy shrugged her 
plump shoulders—“ well, I have not the slightest 
doubt that I shall look simply fetching in black, 
and shall marry, I'll bet you anything you please, 





before the year is out. You poor old Amelia | 
take my advice, and bottle up your pity for 
yourself ; for,” with a nod, “you'll want it by- 
and-by, depend upon it; and I, perhaps, sha’nt 
be able to feel for you as you so kindly do for 
me. 

- Little cat!” cried Amelia, viciously ; ‘I'll be 
even with you some day—see if I am not !” 

Sophy hummed a tune; said nonchalantly 
that she hoped so with all her heart—but 
doubted it ; and began to drum with her idle 
fingers an accompaniment to her song upon the 
window panes, 

Amelia got up, stalked out of the room, and 
slammed the door after her in most elegant style, 

Then Sophy laughed softly, and went on 
thinking about her new black gowns, and what 
sort of expression her features ought to assume 
when she should first venture forth in her mourn- 
ing robes. Full well she knew with what 
interest and curiosity all Marley would then 
regard her, 

“Oh dear, oh dear !” she ruminated aloud—“ if 
I had only been his widow it would have been 
easy enough. I could have looked the disconso- 
late young titled widow toa T. As it is re 

Again she shrugged her shoulders, and left her 
sentence urfinished, 

When, too, it had come to the ears of Mrs. 
Hubble that Mark Herncastle had likewise gone 
rushing off in quest of Miss Ferris—his object, 
of course, being to reach her place of refuge be- 
fore the Scotland Yard men themselves could 
get there, in order to spare the girl all possible 
indignity and alarm, knowing her to be as inno- 
cent as the day of the foul charge imputed to 
her—then the indignation of Mrs. Hubble knew 
no bounds. 

“T should just like to give Mark Herncastle a 
bit of my mind,” said Mrs. Hubble, wagging her 
head in her wrath—“TI should. . And as for that 
baggage, his sister Helen, taking upon herself to go 
and nurse that tipsy, good-for-nothing youn 
Arminger there at the Priory through an attac 
of D. T., why, it would afford me infinite satis- 
faction to tar-and-feather her and. whip her 
through Marley at a cart’s tail, as they used to 
whip all such shameless jades in my grandmother’s 
time—ay, and him after her into the bargain, if 
he was well enough to run. I drop ’em for good 
after this, them Herncastles, and my girls shall 
cut her dead.” ~ 

Altogether, just about that time, while Sir 
Philip Wroughton was lying stark and stillin a 
grand and mouldy chamber at Mosscourt Priory, 
life at Marley Mills, with Mrs. Hubble “ plunged 
in despair ” over the event, was not exactly a 
lively business ; or rather, perhaps, it was felt 
by some of those around her to be a great deal 
too lively to be pleasant. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue climate of Mexico is tropical, and the soil 
rich in flowers, trees, and shrubs, as in Asia ; and 
it is no wonder that its natives learned long ago 
how to take pleasure in its natural beauties. 
Remains of gardens which might have been laid 
out long before Mexico was conquered by the 
Spaniards still exist there, showing that the half- 
civilised races which dwelt in the southern part 
of our continent knew the art of decorating 
nature and converting their wilds into delight- 
ful resorts. The first floating gardens consisted 
of masses of earth which became loosened from 
the mainland, and were held together by the 
roots which lay embedded in them. Then the 
Aztecs saw that it was possible to have floating 
gardens made of rafts of weeds and rushes closely 
fastened together, and upon these a deep layer 
of rich earth was put. Thus moving islands were 
formed, sometimes several hundred feet long, 
and three or four feet deep, and latncked upon 
the water. It was upon the floating islands that 
the Aztecs grew the fruits, flowers, and vegeta- 
bles, and which they sold in the markets along 
the shore. They would push their gardens 
right up to the borders of the town, and so 
floated on from one to another. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Te fire at Stoney Island, as the papers had 
explained, had taken place during the owner's 
absence, and had been a veritable holocaust. 

No one knew how it happened ; there seemed 
to be no one left to tell the tale. 

When Captain Chevalier returned that evening 
oe the place in ruins, he was almost wild 
with grief. 

In his own mind he felt that he knew how it 
had come about. 

In her desperation to get away, Lina had fired 
the house. But, for all that, she had not suc- 
ceeded in making her escape, as the flames must 
have overtaken her. 

Those who. watched Captain Chevalier had 
great difficulty in preventing him from flinging 
himself headlong into the bay, he seemed so dis- 
tracted over the loss of Lina, the girl whom he 
loved so sincerely. 

The truth of the matter was, Lina had not 
fired the place. It had been caused by a spark 
from an open fire-place ; and in the confusion and 
the darkness of the night she had succeeded in 
making her way out of the house and down to the 
shore. 

With trembling hands she had untied one of 
the little boats which lay there rocking to and 
fro, had sprung into it, and ere the flames burst 
through the arched windows of the stone house 
she was far across the bay, and was soon lost to 
sigh¢ in the darkness. 

She had taken the precaution to seize a long 
cloak and veil belonging to the maid, and these she 

ed to don while in the boat. 

By daylight she found herself drifting slowly 
toward a little village, and as the lights became 
clear enough to discern objects distinctly, she saw 
that the place was Penton. 

At this Lina was overjoyed, for she remembered 
her old nurse, whom she had not seen since early 
childhood, lived here. The sun was sltining 
bright and clear when she stepped from the boat 
and wended her way up the streets of the quaint 
little Cornish town. 

By dint of enquiry here and there, she at 
length found the nurse’s home—a little cottage, 
almost covered with honeysuckle, setting back 
from the main 

Although the nurse had not seen Lina since 
she was a little child, she knew her the moment 
her eyes rested upon her face, and with a cry of 
amazement she drew back. 

“Lina Marston!” she gasped. “Is it you, 
Mies Lina, or do my eyes deceive me?” 

She had heard of the great marriage that was 
to take place at the Hotel, at Penruddyn, and 
heard, too, the whispered rumour of the bride- 
elect’s flight ; and to see her standifg there before 
her almost took Nurse Baker's breath away. 

She looked past Lina, expecting to see some 
tall and handsome gentleman, with a grand car- 
riage drawn up at the road-side, waiting for her. 
The girl seemed to interpret her thoughts, 

“T have come alone,” she said, briefly. “ Won’t 
you bid me enter?” 

“ That I will, Miss Lina!” cried Nurse Baker, 
laughing and crying over her. 

But when she drew her into the house, and 
took off the long cloak she wore, she was startled 
beyond expression to see that she wore a bridal- 
dress, all ruined and torn. 

Nurse Baker held up her hands in wild alarm. 

“Oh, Miss Lina!” she cried ; “ what does it 
mean? I am terrified!” 

“Do not ask me any questions, I pray ; I am 
not able to answer them just yet. Some day I 
may tell you all, but not now.” 

The old nurse placed her on a sofa, begging her 
to rest herself, as she looked so pale and worn, 
saying that she might tell her anything she 
wished, a little later, when she was stronger. 

It was a fortnight before Lina had strength to 
leave her old nurse’s home, and during that time 
she had made a confidante of old Mrs. Baker, 
pledging her beforehand never to reveal the story 
she had told her. 





Mrs. Baker listened, horror-struck, to the story 
of how she had been abducted from the very 
altar, and kept under close surveillance in the 
stone house on Stoney Island ; how the handsome, 
dashing captain who had kidnapped her besought 
her to marry him, declaring that she should never 
leave the island until she left it as his bride, 
assuring her the while that the bridegroom from 
whose arms she had been torn was not grieving 
over her as madly as she had supposed, but that 
he had solaced himself by falling desperately in 
love with the saucy little village beauty whom 
they called Meg Ralston, that he had even gone 
so far as to adopt the girl, and had taken her 
home to his proud lady-mother. es 

“T am going to see for myself, Nurse,” she 
added, in conclusion, ‘‘ just how much truth there 
is in this affair. If I find that Stephen Maitland 
has been so false to me, it will surely kill me, I 
am going there to see for myself. I will not, I 
can not believe that he could be so untrue to me. 
I would as soon believe that the sun would never 
shine again, or that the darkness of night could 
last for ever.” 

“You do not seem to realize, ny dear,” said 
Mrs, Baker, “ that the people say you eloped with 
his rival, and that he believes them.” 

* He should have had more confidence in me, no 
matter what the world says!’’ cried Lina, with 
flashing eyes. ‘“ He should have searched for me. 
I have often thought since,” she continued, “ that 
Heaven intended just what has occured to test 
his love for me. I firmly believe this. I intend 
to disguise myself, and go boldly to his home and 
see for myself whether the report is false or true. 
Of course, a rival would not stoop to make up 
any falsehood against him and pour it into my 
ears, You will help me to disguise myself, 
Nurse?” 

The old nurse looked puzzled. 

“T do not see how it can ever be done, Miss 

Lina,” she declared. 
. “I have thought it all out,” said the heiress, 
“ while I have been under this roof, and I have 
been trying to gain strength for the ordeal. Let 
me tell it to you, Nurse, and you will marvel at 
my clever plan. You know that from a child I 
could always do very exquisite fancy-work. Well, 
I mean to make use of t talent. Mrs. Mait- 
land—Stephen’s mother—has always said she 
would give anything to find a person willing to 
come to her home who could do just such fancy- 
work and decorate her boudoir. Now, I mean to 
go there in disguise, show her a sample of my 
work, and say that I gave many lessons to Lina 
Marston, and she will be only too glad to want 
me to come to her home at any price. Then I 
can see for myself just how much my lover is 
grieving over my loss. He may be pining away— 
ay, be at the very gates of death, probably. In 
that case I shall reveal my indentity at once.” 

“Oh, Miss Lina, you could never go through 
all that! You toil, even for a day, for any one ? 
Oh! pray abandon such a mad idea. Believe me, 
my dear, such an idea is not practicable.” 

But all her persuasion could not influence the 
girl to abandon her plan. 

A few days later a tall, slender woman, robed in 
the severest black, with a cap on her head and 
blue glasses covering her eyes, walked slowly up 
the broad, gravelled path that led to the 
Maitland’s abode. 

Mrs, Maitland was seated in the porch. She 
looked highly displeased when the servant 
approached her, announcing that this person— 
indicating Lina—desired particularly to speak 
with her a few moments. 

“Tf you are a pediar, or in search of work, you 
should go round to the servants’ door,” she said, 
brusquely: 

Lina never knew until then what a very cross 
mother-in-law she had escaped. 

“Step round there, and I will see you later,” 
said Mrs. Maitland. 

This Lina was forced to do, She waited in the 
servants’ hall an hour or more before Mrs. Mait- 
land remembered her and came to see what she 
wanted. When she saw the samples of fancy- 
work her eyes lighted up. 

“They are very beautiful,” she said, “but I 
am not in need of anything of the kind just now. 





If you call round here a few months later, I 
might find use for your services.” 

Lina had been so confident of getting an oppor- 
tunity to stay beneath that roof, that the shock 
of those words nearly made her cry out and betray 
herself. 

“Ts there nu young lady in the house to whom 
I could teach this art?” she asked, in a low 
voice, 

As she spoke these words she heard a light 
footfall on the marble floor, and the soft frow 
frou of rustling skirts behind her, and she turned 
her head quickly. 

There, standing in the door-way, she beheld a 
picture that never left her memory; a slim young 
girl with fluffy, golden hair, that fell in long golden 
curls to her waist ; eyes large, beautiful and blue 
as the voilets she held in her hands. Her com- 
plexion was dazzling, with cheeks and lips as deli- 
cately tinted as the heart of a rich red pome- 
granate blossom. She was plainly dressed in a 
simple blue and white striped gown, but it 
fiitted her lithe figure to perfection. 

From behind her blue glasses the heiress looked 
at her, and her heart stood still, and a jealousy 
more strong and bitter than death itself sprung 
into being. Instinctively she felt that this was 
pretty, merry Meg Ralston, the girl she had heard 
of, and looking into her marvellously lovely face, 
so fatally fair, her courage seemed to die within 
her, and she dared not say to herself that her 
lover was still true to her. 


CHAPTER X. 


For an instant these two young gixls, who were 
to be such bitter rivals for one man’s love, looked 
at each other—the haughty heiress in disguise, 
muffled in a long cloak and hood, and wearing 
blue glasses, and Meg Ralston, who had nothing 
in-the wide world save her lovely face and big, 
loving heart. 

“Oh, what exquisite embroidery !” cried Meg, 
springing forward, “ Are you going to buy some, 

rs, Maitland ?” 

“T am thinking of engaging this young person 
to come to the house and make some for me, 
under my supervision,” she returned. 

“T would give so much to know ! ow to make 
it!” exclaimed Meg, clasping her little hands, 

“Tt would not come amiss for you to know 
how,” said Mrs. Maitland, grimly, thinking to 
herself that she would need some such occupation 
to support her sooner than she imagined. “If 
this young woman will give you instructions, you 
can take them.” 

With an eager look in her soft blue eyes, Meg 
raised them to the stranger’s face. 

Lina bad drawn proudly back. A bitter retort 
was on her lips, but remembering her assumed 
position, she crushed the words in her throat and 
bowed assent. 

At that moment Stephen Maitland entered. 

“ What is all this discussion about, ladies?” he 
asked, brightly, glancing first at his mother, then 
letting his eyes rest lovingly upon Meg, scarcely 
heeding the stranger who stood in their midst. 

Lina uttered a quick gasp as he crossed the 
threshold. Her heart was in her eyes behind 
those blue glasses. She had pictured him as being 
worn and haggard with grieving for her. Did her 
eyes deceive her? Stephen looked brighter and 
happier than she had ever seen him look before, 
and, like a flash, Captain Chevalier’s words 
occurred to her—he had soon found consolation 
in a new love. 

This knowledge was the bitterest blow to Lina 
Marston’s pride that she had ever experienced, 
How she longed to dash off her disguise and con- 
front him with his perfidy ! Oh, how she hated 
the lovely young girl who was standing there be- 
side him! If she could haye put out her hand 
and crushed her where she stood, she would not 
have spared her. From that moment her whole 
life was changed. When jealousy once enters a 
girl’s heart, life is never quite the same to her 
afterward ; the perfume is gone from the sweet 
rose of love, and it is a wound which always 
leaves a scar. 

“This woman is an adept at embroidering,” 
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said Meg, in answer to Stephen’s question, “and 
she is to teach me how to do it. When I have 
thoroughly learned it, the very first thing I shall 
make will be a lovely smoking-jacket for you.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” exclaimed 
Stephen, his face all aglow. “ Believe that it 
will be a very precious souvenir to me. I shall 
want to keep it so nice, that I will hardly dare 
wear it, lest I may soil it, Meg.” 

The girl laughed a little merry laugh. It was 
well for her that she did not turn and look at the 
stranger just then. Mrs. Maitland was making 
arrangements with her, but she was so intently 
listening to that whispered conversation about 
the jacket, that she scarcely heard a word she 
said, She was only conscious that Mrs. Maitland 
had touched the bell for one of the servants to 
come and show her the apartment which she was 
to occupy. 

“ May I ask the name, please ?”” Mrs. Maitland 
said, “I did not quite catch it before.” 

‘Miss Gregory,” was the reply ina very low 
voice. 






























To all the household it soon became apparent 
that Miss Gregory was a very strange person, 
She was not asked to dine with the family, and 
she utterly refused to eat in the servants’ hall, 
so her meals were taken to her room. 

“ She is certainly a crank,” said Mrs. Maitland, 
when the housekeeper explained the situaticn to 
her ; “but then one cannot find a person every 
day who has the ability to embroider like that. 
And then she has the manners of a lady; no 
doubt she has seen better days. We must give 
her her own way, I suppose, to induce her to re- 
main. 

From the moment Miss Gregory—as she called 
herself—entered that houszhold her torture be- 
gan. It was bad enough to be told by Captain 
Chevalier of her would-be-lover’s lack of con- 
stancy ; but to witness it with her own eyes— 
ah, that was maddening ! 

“ Would that I had never entered this house- 
hold !” she cried out, with bitter anger, to her- 
self. 

She was unable to do justice to her work, Her 
whole life merged into one desire—to watch 
Stephen Maitland and Meg Ralstoa. 

She employed herself in embroidering a light 
silken scarf, This she could take out under the 
trees, and see the two playing lawn tennis on the 
greensward just beyond the lilac hedge. 

There was not a movement that escaped her 
watchful eyes during the whole livelong day. 
And during the evenings, too. Would she ever 
forget them ? 

After dinner it was the custom of the family 
to gather together in the library and read, 
Stephen would invariably select some book of 
poems and read to Meg, His mother would watch 
them covertly, while the silent figure in black, 
in the corner, her head shrouded in the black lace 
mantilla which she always wore, her eyes hidden 
by the blue glasses, her white fingers moving 
silently in and out among the filmy silken threads 
of her work, drooped her head lower and lower. 

Surely this was more than human endurance 
could bear, 

Yes, Captain Chevalier was right—Stephen 
Maitland had forgotten her, Andasshe sat there 
watching him and thinking the matter over, she 
began to wonder if it was not a concerted plan 
between Stephen Maitland and Captain Cheva- 

lier to kidnap her and carry her offin that daring 
f fashion, in order that Stephen might be rid of 
her. 

There was no knowing how long his affection 
for Meg Ralston had existed. 

And then, to bring her to his own home! 
Surely he must have been madly in love with the 

t girl to do that. 

i Even though she hated the girl, she could not 

wonder at the mad infatuation, for Meg was the 

i most beautiful being she had ever beheld, as well 

as the most light-hearted and gay. 

i She could see that Mrs, Maitland had no love 

| for the girl. Indeed, her dislike was most pro- 
nounced ; and she felt that Stephen must have 

done considerable coaxing to gain his mother’s 

} consent to bring the girl beneath that roof, 

When she learned from the housekeeper that 





































































































































Stephen Maitland was her guardian, her rage knew 
no bounds, 

“Tt will end in but one way,” she told herself, 
despairingly. “He will marry the girl ; and I— 
oh, it will kill me !—I must do something to 
frustrate their plans before it is too late.” 

She had been beneath that roof for over a 
week, and had seen enough to thoroughly con- 
vince her that her lover was false to her—that 
all his heart was given to Meg Ralston. 

It was at this critical state of affairs that 
Stephen received a telegram which called him to 
London for a fortnight. 

Mrs, Maitland heard this announcement with a 
little start, while Meg heard it with dismay. 

To her it meant two long dreary weeks that 
must drag slowly by before he should return 
again. 

No one knew what Miss Gregory thought when 
she heard the housekeeper remarking that Mr. 
Maitland had gone to London. 

Late that afternoon she was startled by a soft 
little tap at her door, and in response to her 
“Come in,” Meg timidly entered. 

Miss Gregory rose proudly to her feet. It was 
well for the girl that she could not see th¢ bale- 
ful light in the eyes behind the blue glasses, 

“T hope I have not interrupted you,” said 
Meg, “ but I thought I would like to come and 
sit with you, and watch you while you worked, if 
you don’t mind.” ; 

Miss Gregory’s first impulse was to order her 
from the room, but with that resolution came the 
thought that there was no time like the present 
for finding out what she wanted to know. So, 
keeping back her bitter words, she bowed 
haughtily and invited the girl to enter, indicating 
a chair for her to be seated, 7 

“T do hope my presence will not put. you out 
any ?”’ said Meg, apologetically. 

“Not in the least,” answered Miss Gregory, re- 
turning to her embroidering once more, and 
drawing her lace mantilla closer about her face. 

For a few moments there was a rigid silence 
between them, which Miss Gregory longed to 
break by asking her when and where she first 
met Stephen Maitland. 

But while she was thinking how she might best 
broach the subject, Meg turned to her and said, 
thoughtfully,— , 

““T Jon’t see how you can work with those blue 
glasses on ; it must be such a strain ou your 
eyes ;” adding, earnestly: “but I suppose you 
are obliged to do it, and that makes considerable 
differeuce.” 

“ You suppose wrong,” returned Miss Gregory, 
with asperity. “I do it because it isa pleasure 
to me.” 

“Oh!” said Meg, thinking her the most re- 
markably cross young woman she had ever seen. 

“It distracts my mind,” continued Miss Gre- 
gory. ‘There are so many sad things that occur 
in life, that one would give anything in this 
world to be able to forget them ;” and she gave 
the girl a sharp look. 

“ Have you had a great sorrow?” asked Meg, 
pityingly, thinking that this was perhaps the 
reason that made the poor girl so cross and un- 
congeuial, 

“ So great that it has almost caused me to hate 
every woman,” returned Miss Gregory, adding: 
“Tt was love that caused itall. You will do well, 
Miss Ralston, if you never fall in love; for, at 
best, men are treacherous.” 

The girl flushed to the roots of her beautiful 
golden hair, and gave a quick, shy, upward glance 
at her, wondering if by any chance the stranger 
had penetrated her secret. 

But she had been so careful to hide from every 
one that she had fallen in love with handsome 
Stephen Maitland, it was almost impossible to 
guess it. 


—— 


CHAPTER XI. 


As Meg did not reply to the remark which she 
had just made, Miss Gregory went on hur- 
riedly,— 

“There is not one man in a thousand who 
proves true to the woman to whom he has 
plighted his troth, The next pretty face he sees 








turns his head, I should never want to marry a 
man, or even to be engaged to one, for that 
matter, if I knew that he had ever had another 
love.” 

“Why not?” asked Meg, eagerly ard anx- 
iously. 

“ Because I don’t approve of it,” said Miss 
Gregory, harshly. “I would say to myself, if he 
could prove false to one love, he would not be 
true to another.” 

“But many a man may have had a love and 
part with her, and it not be his fault. Do you 
think that he should go through life without 
being loved? Tell me, do you think so ?” 

“T say this,” returned Miss Gregory : ‘‘ whena 
young man has once truly loved, he cannot love 
another girl during the remainder of his life. He 
may say that he has ceased to love her, and that 
it was only a passing fancy, orany one of the tissue 
of falsehoods that generally falls from a man’s 
tongue, but deep down in his heart he knows that 
he loves her still, and will love her as long as life 
lasts, And should she ever cross his path again, 
she could make serious trouble for any girl 
foolish enough tolet her heart go out to such a 
man.” 

“T cannot believe that!” cried Meg, dis- 
tressedly. 

“T have heard people say that when love once 
dies out of the heart, nothing can ever revive it. 
Surely, when two lovers drift apart they can be 
no more to each othe® I would not trust a man 
who could so soon forget one woman and whisper 
the same vows to another. By the way,” she 
asked, suddenly lowering her voice, “I am 
surprised to see Mr, Maitland looking so cheerful 
after the experience he has had with his love 
affair.” 

Again Meg blushed painfully. 

“ He was too good for that proud heiress,” she 
declared, indignantly. “ Ithink Heaven intended 
that he should be spared from such a‘marriage,” 
she went on, vehemently. “I—I fairly detest 
her name. Please do not let us talk about her, 
Miss Gregory. I like to speak well of people, but 
I can think of nothing eave what is bad to say of 
her.” 

With this she rose hastily, excused herself, and 
hurried from the room, leaving her companion 
smarting from the stinging words that had fallen 
from her lips. - 

“That impudent creature!” gasped the 
heiress, flinging aside her embroidery and pacing 
up and down the floor like a caged animal, “I 
shall take a bitter revenge on her for this, or my 
name is not Lina Marston !” 

But how should her revenge fall upon her? 

“Men like Stephen Maitland love only 
beautiful women,” she murmured. “Oh! if E 
was but able to make that girl the most hideous 
object that the sun ever shone on, how quickly I 
would do it! I cannot remain in this house ; 
the very sight of her goads me on to madness. 
I shall do something desperate !” 

The more she thought of it, the deeper her 
anger took reot, They brought her a tempting 
little repast ; but she pushed the tea-tray from 
her, leaving its contents untasted, She felt that 
food would have choked her. , 

The sun went down, and the moon rose clear 
and bright over the distant hills; the winds 
sighed among the tall cak-trees outside her 
window ; yet the haughty heiress, thirsting for 
her revenge, heard nothing, knew nothing, save 
the bitter warring voice in her own soul. 

One by one the lights in the house went out, 
and the clock in the adjacent steeple struck the 
hours as they dragged their slow lengths by, 
until midnight, dark and silent, brooded over the 
land. 

Still, Lina Marston paced up and down thé 
narrow room, intent upon her own dark 
thoughts. 


One o'clock chimed from the steeple, and 
another hour rolled slowly by, then suddenly she 
stopped short, and crossed the room to where 
her satchel lay on the wide window-sill. Opening 
it, she drew from it a small vial containing white, 
glistening crystals, and hid it nervously in her 
bosom ; then, with trembling feet, she recrossed 
the room, opened her door, and ‘peered breath 
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lossly out into the dimly lighted corridor, No 
sound broke the awful stillness. 

Closing the door gently after her, the great 
heiress tiptoed her way down the wide hall like a 
thief in the night, her footfalls making no sound 
on the velvet carpet. 

Meg’s was the last door at the end of the 
corridor. Miss Gregory knew this well. But 
when she had gained it and laid her hand on the 
knob, her heart beat so loudly that for an instant 
she was terrified. 

Even as she stood there shrinking, cowering, a 
sound fell upon her ears which made the blood 
almost turn to ice in her veins. She strained 
her ears and listened intently, and each instant 
the sound grew more distinct. By a violent 
effort Lina kept herself from fainting. 

What if it were a burglar and ‘he was to find 
her there? Then her identity would soon 
reser known to the members of the house—and 
then 

Ah, Heaven ! she would not have that happen 
for all the money that the wide world held ! 

Like an inspiration, she thought of the marble 
Psyche which occupied a niche in the wall 
directly opposite, and:like a bird in a mad flight, 
she darted: behind it. 

Swifter, nearer drew the sound, until now her 
strained ears could distinguish careful footfalls 
and the slight swish of a woman’s skirt over the 
velvet carpet. 

And now, in the dim, uncertain liglit, she 
could easily distinguish a woman’s. form 
advancing swiftly, but with great caution. 

At the door of Meg’s room she paused. Out 
flashed a jewelled hand, and turned the knob. It 
yielded to the light pressure, and the woman 
pushed it wide open. 

There were no trees outside the window to 
obscure the moonbeams, and its rays fell in a 
flood of clear white light athwart the floor, bathing 
in its silvery light the dainty lace-draped:dresser, 
a little hair-top trunk studded with brass nails, 
and the couch, upon which the girl lay wrapped 
in deep slumber. 

How softly the white light rested on that 
lovely girlish face with crimson dimpled cheeks, 
the'long curling lashes lying on them, the parted 
crimson lips, and the halo of gelden hair that 
floated over the pillow ! 

It was a picture that would have made the 
fame of any beauty-loving artist. Even the 
woman who had entered the room in-the dead of 
night seemed to be held spell-bound by the won- 
drous beauty of that silent, sleeping picture, as 
was also the figure crouching behind the marble 
statue in the corridor without, gazing breathlessly 
through the open door, 

There was something about the woman who 
had entered the room that seemed terribly 
familiar to Lina Marston. As the woman turned 
slowly in the clear white light, she saw dis- 
tinctly the face of Mrs. Maitland. 

What was she doing in Meg Ralston’s room at 
that hour of the night ? Lina wondered vaguely. 

With a swift movement Mrs, Maitland erossed 
the room to the little hair trunk, and Lina, who 
had crept nearer and nearer the open door to see 
all that took place, witnessed Stephen’s mother 
raise her white hand slowly to her wrist and un- 
clasp from it a diamond bracelet. 

The diamonds threw out a thousand flashes of 
fiery light as the moonlight fell upon them for a 
brief instant. She unfastened the clasp quickly, 
and Lina distinctly saw her drop the shining rope 
of glistening gems deliberately into the right-hand 
corner of the little trunk, and close the lid 
swiftly and noiselessly down again, then turn to- 
ward the door, with a hasty glance back over her 
shoulder at the motionless figure lying asleep in 
the moon-rays on the lit‘le white couch. 

Lina had barely time to gain her place of con- 
cealment again ere Mrs, Maitland reached the 
corridor, She saw her glide quickly down the 
hall-way and disappear in the darkness. 

What she had witnessed so astonished Lina 
that for a moment she felt powerless for action. 

In her confusion she forgot her own plans, and 
crept back to her apartments, breathlessly await- 
ing the light of the morrow te see the end of the 
stranze event which had just taken place. 

And as she sank down into the nearest chair, 











she asked herself over and over again if it was 
not all a wild dream from which she must soon 
awaken. 

She remembered Mrs. Maitland did’ not like 
the girl. A score of conjectures flashed through 
her mind as to the object of that surreptitious 
visit ; but she put them all from her as being 
highly impracticable and not to be thought of. 

The morrow would tell the story. She must 
wait patiently until then, and find out for her- 
self. 

How thankful she was that she had not been 
three minutes earlier! In that case Mrs, Mait- 
land would haye discovered her. And then, too, 
a tragedy had been averted. 

She took the vial from her bosom, and with 
trembling hands shook its contents from the win- 
dow down into the grounds below, and threw 
the tiny bottle out among the rose bushes, mur- 
muring,—- 

“ Tf it is ever done at all, it must not be done 
that way.” 

Then she threw herself on the couch just as the 
day was breaking, and dropped into an uneasy 
sleep, from which she was startled by a terrific 
rap on the door. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Hastiny opening the door, Lina saw one of the 
maids who had long been in service in the Mait- 
land mansion, standing there. 

“My mistress wishes to see you, miss, in the 
mornivg-room,” she said, in her usual low and re- 
spectful tones, ‘I have brought ycu some break- 


‘fast,’ she added, uncovering a tray. “You are 


to partake of this first; but my mistress hopes 
you will not be long.” 

Setting it on the table, she walked from the 
room as noiselessly as she had entered it. , 

Lina swallowed a roll and drank the tea, 
After giving another look in the long mirror, to 
make sure that her .mantilla was fastened 
securely, and that her disguise was complete, she 
descended to the morning-room. It was a large 
and splendid room that served as an inner hall ; 
long French windows opened out upon a porch 
on one side, and most of the rooms on the ground 
floor opened upon the other. 

Here Lina found not only Mrs. Maitland, but 
every man and woman who lived beneath the 
roof of the Maitlands’ house. 

For a moment Lina hesitated. 

Had some one discovered that she was in 
disguise, and informed Mrs. Maitland? She 


trembled violently from head to foot, thinking | 


what a sensaiion it would create in the news- 
papers if her identity should oecome known, 
under the heading of,— 


“A We.L-KNown Soctety Girt, AND HErRess 
To Many Mitxons, Discovered IN DisacuIse 
IN THE HoME OF A FatszE_Lover, WATCHING 
Him.” 


What a shock that would be to her dear five 
hundred friends ! 

Mrs. Maitland broke in upon her confused 
thoughts. 

“ Pardon my somewhat abrupt summons, Miss 
Gregory,” she said, motioning her to a chair, and 
speaking very courteously ; “but something has 
oecurred which renders it imperative that I should 
speak collectively to every member of this house- 
hold.” 

Miss Gregory bowed, quite at a loss for a 
reply. 

Mrs. Maitland went on slowly,— : 

“ Most of you remember, no doubt, that I wore 
my diamond bracelet to the opera last night. 
When I returned home I unclasped it from my 
arm, myself, and laid it carefully away in my 
jewel-box. This morning itis missing. My maid 
and I made a careful examination of the room 
where, as most of you kuow, I am in the habit of 
keeping my jewels. We found, much to our sur- 
prise, that the room had not been entered from 
the outside, that all the windows and doors were 
securely bolted on the inside. I am therefore 
forced to aceept' the theory that my room was 





| visited by some one from the inside of the 


house.” 

“Wasn't it amazing!” cried Meg, turning to 
Miss Gregory. “A thief walking through the 
house in the dead of night, while we were ai! 
sleeping! Iam sure I should have been fright 
ened into hysterics had I known it.” 

A cold, calm look from Mrs. Maitland’s stec!- 
grey eyes seemed to arrest the words on the girl’: 
lips, and that strange, uncanny gaze sent a thrill 
creeping down to the very depths of Meg’s soul. 

All ina flash, as Miss Gregory listened, she 
realised what was colning. 

“ Let no one interrupt me unless I invite them 
to speak,” said Mrs. Maitland, continuing: 1 
will go on to say that the butler informs me that 
he found no door or window open in any part cf 
the house, when he opened up the place this 
morning. Is that not so, John?” she asked, 
severely. 

“No, ma’am,” he replied ; “there was no 
evidence that I saw of any thief having visited 
the place, and I was thunder-struck when I heard 
of it. I ran at once to look after the silver-ware 
and plate ; not even a spoon was gone.” 

“ Have you missed anything, Miss Gregory ?” 

“No,” said Lina, quietly. 

“ And you, Miss Ralston ?” she asked, flashing 
her eyes full upon Meg’s fair young innocent 


“No. I have nothing that any thief would 
care to take, returned the girl ; “only this gold 
chain and this battered old locket which contains 


‘my dead mother’s picture, and I always wear this 


about my neck day and night. No one could take 
it from me, even if I were asleep, without my 
awaking. Why, even if I lay dead, and some one 
should tear it from my neck, I believe I should 
throw off the chains of death and cry out to the 
thief to bring back my treasure, that I could not 
rest if it were taken from me!” 

Mrs. Maitland asked the same question of every 
one present—“ if they had lost anything during 
the night ”—and each one answered in a positive 
negative. 

“Then it seems that the thief was content with 
taking my diamond bracelet,” she said, sharply. 

OF course, there was no one who replied ; the 
servants looked at one anotherindismay. It was 
clear to every one of them that Mrs. Maitland 
suspected that some inmate of the house was a 
thief. a 

Suddenly the housekeeper, who had been in 
Mrs, Maitland’s service since she had come there 
a bride, spoke out,— 

“ T am sure nobody would object, ma’am, and 
it would be the fairest thing to everybody, if the 
trunks and boxes of every one in the house were 
to be examined, No one has stepped outside of 
the house this morning, and if it is as you think, 
ma’am, that some one from the inside has taken 
your valuable bracelet, he or she must be present 
in this very room.” 

Mrs. Maitland turned to the housekeeper. 

“ T should not like to say that I suspect any 
one,” she answered. “I have only mentioned the 
facts of the case, which I certainly think go to 
prove that some one in the house is dishonest, 
and if there is such a one here, the sooner we rid 
ourselves of that one’s presence, the better it will 
be for all of us. The bracelet in question is a 
most valuable one, and I shall make every effort 
to recover it. I have sent for one of the most 
experienced detectives in the city, and am expect- 
ing him to arrive at any moment, In the mean- 
time, I desire that you will all remain in this 
room.” 

The servants again exchanged glances of con- 
sternation. Which one was guilty among them ¢ 
Even the presence of their mistress, and the un- 
comfortable chill which had fallen upon the 
assemblage, did not silence their whispers, as they 
waited with what patience they could command 
for what was to take place. 

Miss Gregory had maintained throughout an 
attitude of polite indifference. Now she realised 
what that visit to Meg Ralston’s room in the 
dead of the night meant. She eyed Stephen’s 
mother curiously, saying to herself,— 

“What a splendid nerve that woman has to 
carry out a scheme with such consummate 
skill!” 
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She turned and looked at Meg, realizing all 
that was in store for the girl. One word from 
her lips, and she could kave turned the whole 
tide of this affair before it came to a climax. She 
had but to step to Mrs. Maitland’s side and whis- 
per in her ear: “I know all; I saw you;” and 
then how the woman would cower beneath those 
words, and how her face would lose its colour ! 

Lina now knew but too well why Mrs. Mait- 
land wished to incriminate Meg—it was to raise a 
barrier forever between her and the son whom 
she so idolized. e 

What though it cast a blight on the girl’s name 
forever, what was that to Mrs. Maitland if it 
would save her son, who was falling so deeply in 
love with her ? 

Lina knew that it would take but those few 
words to explain all, Then there commenced the 
greatest battle between Good and Evil that ever 
was fought in a human heart. 

Should she save her rival, the girl whom 
Stephen Maitland loved, or by her silence doom 
her to life-long misery ? 

As in a glass, darkly, she followed out this line 
of thought in all the windings through which it 
led. Ifshe should prevent the sword from fall- 
ing upon the hapless head of Meg, Stephen would 
come home, and ere the snow shook its downy 
pinions in the air, he would marry the girl, for- 
getting his troth, forgetting the girl to whom he 
was in honour bound, and who had been torn 
from him at the very altar. 

He would take this golden-haired girl to some 
bright, sunny land where the flowers bloomed and 
the blue lay deep as heaven’s arch above on the 
limpid lakes and purling waters. There he would 
worship her, and teach her the full meaning of 
love, and make for her a heaven on earth—their 
two destinies blended into one. 

How Meg would love him in her bright, 
childish fashion, and, intoxicated with her 
idolatry, he would never give one thought to 
Lina, the girl who had loved him so dearly. 

This thought was gall and wormwood to her. 

“No!” she said to herself, and in bitter 
defiance to the good angel who was urging her to 
tell all and exonerate innocent little Meg Ral 
ston, 

Perhaps there was more of good than of evil 
in the soul of the beautiful heiress. 

Again she turned and looked at the young girl 
sitting opposite herin the sunshine. Meg smiled, 
murmuring in a low voice,— 

“ Isn’t it too bad, Miss Gregory, that Stephen— 
Mr. Maitland, I mean—should be away from 
home just at this critical time?” 

Miss Gregory’s face hardened, and all the kind- 
liness in her nature suddenly died out. 

The arrival, a little later, of the detective was 
@ relief to every one. 

Mrs. Maitland hastily explained to him what 
had occurred, and her reason for supposing that 
the theft of the diamond bracelet had been ac- 
complished by some one in the house. 

“ Such a suspicion is, of course, very painful to 
me,” she said; “but under the circumstances, 
though I deeply regret the necessity, I think it 
is better, for the satisfaction of all concerned, that 
I should accept the offer made by my servants, 
and request you to search their apartments, Miss 
Gregory, and Miss Ralston, my son’s ward, will, 
just for form’s sake, undergo the same un- 
pleasant ordeal.”’ 

Miss Gregory flushed and bowed assent. 

“ Must I have my room searched too?” asked 
Meg, in wonder. 

“Ts there any reason why you should object ?” 
asked Mrs, Maitland with keen, hard, metallic 
voice, turning her piercing eyes upon the em- 
barrassed, shrinking girl. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue silence which pervaded the room was 
terrible, and Mrs, Maitlaud repeated the 
question,— 

“Ts there any reason why an excepti.n should 
be made in your case, Miss Ralston, and your 
room should not be searched ?” 

“No,” answered Meg, slowly, lifting her 





beautiful, innozent blue eyes to the face of 
Stephen’s mother ; “there is no reason, only— 
only —” 

Here she stopped short, the colour coming and 
going on her lovely face, and a frightened look 
creeping about her quivering mouth. 

“T have no objection,” she repeated, “to 
having everything in my room searched ; but, oh ! 
it seems so terrible to have to do it!” 

“Do your duty, sir,” said Mrs. 
turning to the detective. 

She and the detective left the morning-room 
together, and they were all startled at the sound 
of the key turning in the lock as the door closed 
after them. 

The servants huddled together and whispered. 
The thrilling occurrence of that morning would be 
food for gossip among them for many a long day 
to come, 

Half an hour, an hour, and at length a second 
hour dragged slowly by. 

Suddenly in the silence that had fallen upon 
the inmates of the morning-room they caught 
the distant sound of the detective’s deep voice 
and the rustle of Mrs, Maitland’s silk dress 
coming down the corridor. 

The search was over. 
result ? 

In another moment the key turned in the lock, 
and Mrs, Maitland entered, holding the bracelet, 
which gleamed like coals of living fire, in her 
white, jewelled hand. 

A gasp broke half audibly from every lip. 

Mrs. Maitland and the detective advanced to 
the centre of the room, then she stopped 
suddenly. 

* As you see,” she commenced, in & high, shrill 
voice, “ the bracelet has been unearthed and the 
thief discovered. I shall not prolong this painful 
scenea moment longer than isabsolutely necessary. 
Suffice it to say, the girl I have befriended has 
robbed me ; but I might have known ‘ peasants 
will be peasants, though you clothe them in a 
coat of diamonds.’ The bracelet was found by 
the detective in the little hair trunk of Meg 
Ralston. You will all please leave the room, all 
save Miss Ralston.” 

They all rose from their seats, and there was a 
great babble of voices. Every eye was turned an 
Meg, and they never forgot her face as they saw 
her sitting there, the golden sunlight falling 
pityingly on her. 

She sat leaning forward in her chair, like a 
statue carved in marble, and no sculptured face 
could have been whiter or more death-like ; even 
her lips were pallid. The golden hue of her hair 
seemed deadened, and the beautiful blue was 


Maitland, 


What hed been the 


*| gone from her eyes. She tried to speak, but her 


lips seemed glued together. The accusation had 
fallen upon her with the crushing force of a 
stunning blow. 

As in a dream, she saw them all file slowly out 
of the room, each one casting that backward look 
of horror upon her as they went. The door 
closed slowly after Miss Gregory ; then she was 
alone with the detective and Mrs. Maitland, 
Stephen’s mother. 

“There are no words that I can find to express 
to you, Meg Ralston, my amazement and sorrow,” 
she began, “ and this, the evidence of your guilt. 
From you I should have expected nothing but 
gratitude, because of the services my son rendered 
you in your hour of need, even bringing you here 
beneath my roof. But it seems you could not 
stand the prosperity of living in an elegant home ; 
you wanted to be a lady all too soon ; you could 
not withstand the glitter of diamonds, but you 
coveted them, and your soul burned to possess 
them. You allowed the temptation to grow 
upon you until you yielded to it, heeding not 
that it was the mother of your benefactor who 
was your victim.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Maitland!” gasped Meg, finding 
breath at last, though her head seemed to reel 
with tbe horror of the situation, “ by all that I 
hold dear in this world, believe me, I am not 
guilty. I never stole anything i in all my life. I 
have been a poor girl from my babyhood up, but, 
thank Heaven, I have been an honest one! I 
swear to you I ‘did not take your bracelet 5 I know 
as little of the theft as an unborn babe 

Mrs. Maitland drew herself up hauphtily. 





“Tam not here to discuss the question with 
you,” she said. “The stolen bracelet was found 
in your trunk. Now listen to what I have to say 
concerning it. The detective wishes me to give 
you up to the law, to cast you into prison, as a 
warning to all other poor young girls who may be 
similarly wicked. This I should do, but I cannot 
quite make up my mind to do it, Now listen. 
Because of my son’s interest in you in the past, I 
will spare you on one condition, and that is, that 
you leave this place within the hour, and go far 
away—so far that you will never again see anyone 
who might know you ; least of all, my son. His 
anger against you would be terrible, that you so 
far forgot the respect and honour due his mother 
as to steal her bracelet.” 

All in vain Meg threw herself at her feet, pro- 
testing over and over again her innocence, and 
calling upon Heaven and the angels to bear wit- 
ness to the truth of what she said. She might as 
well have prayed to a rock as to this woman with 
her adamant-like heart. 

“You cannot deny your guilt, when we have 
the evidence before us,” said Mrs. Maitland. 
“The detective informed me that you would cry 
out that you were innocent—all thieves do the 
same—and that I must pay no heed toyou. The 
bracelet was found in your trunk, hidden down 
at the very bottom of it. It did not walk there ; 
and, now I remember, you were the last one in 
my room last night.” 

“But you called me in,” wailed Meg. 

Mrs. Maitland hurried quickly over this remark, 
saying, impressively,— 

“You came to my door after my maid and I 
had both retired, came to my bedside, bringing 
me a book which I had asked for during the day, 
knowing it was my custom after retiring to read 
myself to eleep. I told you to close the door 
leading out into the corridor, which has a spring- 
lock upon it. I heard it shut fi with the 
click which assured me it was seéurely fastened, 
though to make assurance doubly Pad I went to 
the door and tried it for myself. You had fas- 
tened it securely. It was the same in the morn- 
ing. You passed through the little alcove room 
where I kept my jewels, and in the soft white 
moonlight you saw the case lying on the table. 
Whether the lid was shut or not I cannot now 
remember. The fact remains same— 
morning the casket was empty. I should like to 
believe you innocent, Meg Ralston, but on such 
evidence as this I cannot do so, And then, again, 
your strenuous objection to having your room 
searched was proof positive to every one’s mind 
that you were the guilty one, even before the 
search was made.” 

During this charge the detective had been 
pacing up and down the room, with knit brows, 
and an expression of the deepest concern on his 
face, 

In all the thirty years of his experience, in 
which he had seen all phases of life, in every 
stage of human existence, he had never seen a 
case that so penetrated his almost invulnerable 
heart with the shafts of pityas did thisone. The 

i was 80 young, so fair, so sweet to look upon— 
he could not, even in the face of this most dam- 
aging evidence, believe her guilty. 

Perhaps it was because he was a bachelor—this 
cold, hard, cynical man of five-and-fifty. He 
looked at the lovely young girl pleading for mercy 
at the stern, haughty woman's feet, and he said 
to hifnself, “I cannot believe she is guilty,” 
though he was forced to admit that facts were 
facts, and surely here was a conclusive one, 

He noted, too, that instead of being glad to get 
off so easily from a terrible affair that would cost 
her many a year behind grim prison walls, this 
girl’s agonizing cry was that she should remain 
there and prove her innocence to Stephen 
Maitland. 

Surely, he thought, there must be some way of 
doing so, But Mrs. Maitland was inexorable. 

‘t You will leave my house within the hour, 
and go quietly away, or I shall give this detective 
full power to arrest you and throw you into 
prison. Indeed, you had better take me at my 
word, lest, in piaking over your ingratitude, [ 
withdraw my clemency.” 

ag girl's , om oa was bowed to the very 
earth, 
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The detective had never witnessed such agony. 
Still Mrs. Maitland was inexorable; the lines 
about her face grew harder and deeper, her eyes 
flashed full upon the girl kneeling to her, and for 
an instant the mask of seeming courtesy she had 
worn in the detective’s presence was lifted, and 
hatred, rage and malice looked out at him from 
under her level Lrows. 

“ Have pity on me,” moaned Meg, “and show 
me mercy!” 

“I will give you ten minutes to decide your 
future,” was Mrs. Maitland’s heartless reply. 

£te sank down into a cushioned arm-chair, 
picking up a paper, which she made a pretence of 
reading ; and for the next few moments no sound 
could be heard save the girl’s wild moans, as she 
rocked herself to and fro, kneeling on the floor, 
the detective’s sharp, short breathing, and the 
slow tick of the old-fashioned clock on the high 
shelf between the long windows. The detective 
wished he might never witness such a scene 


ain. 
“eSlowly the minute hand travelled onward on 
its rounds, marking the flight of time, but ever 
and anon the girl’s agonizing gaze would wander 
toward it, and rest there, as thcugh fascinated. 

Was it only his fancy, or did the girl’s white 
lips moan,— 

“ Oh, Stephen, Stephen, what shall I do?” 

Then the ten minutes had elapsed, and Mrs. 
Maitland rose majestically to her feet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“No doubt you have decided ere this what 
course you intend to pursue,” said Mrs. Maitland, 
sternly, as her eyes wandered from the paper to 
the unhappy girl kneeling at her feet. 

**1—TI will do whatever you wish,” sobbed the 
girl ; “ but, oh ! let me plead with you to let me 
stay here until Mr. Maitland returns! ” 

Mrs. Maitland’s face grew livid in spots with 
aoger, but by a splendid effort she managed to 
control herself before the detective. 

She turned haughtily to him. 

“Will you kindly step into an inner room, and 
there await the conclusion of this conference ?” 
she asked. : 

He bowed courteously and complied with her 
request, 

When Mrs. Maitland found herself alone with 
the girl, she made little effort to conceal her 
hatred, 

“Why do you wish to see my son?” she asked, 
harshly, “To try to get him to condone the 
atrocious wrong of which you have been, guilty ? 
Your audacity amazes me!” 

“T have said that I am innocent!” said the 
girl, with pale, cold lips ; and she rose slowly to 
her feet and confronted the angry woman. 

“Never, with my consent, will he ever speak 
to you again! Do you hear me? I would curse 
him if he did. A mother has more right to her 
sea than any living human being—more than a 
wife even—ay, a thousand times more right! A 
wife has all the pleasure of his company, while a 
mother has had to bear with him when he was 
too young to think or act for himself. She 
endures with him through all the years of his 
childhood, and suffers with him. Should any 
woman have more right to him after that? No, 
I emphatically say no! A mother could curse 
any woman who comes between her and her son. 
And if Stephen were to speak to you again, I 
should surely curse him. You would not want 
him to deserve that, would you?” 

Meg covered her white face with her trembling 
hands, and the retort she made was scarcely 
audible, 

“ And it would not stop at that,” went on Mrs. 
Maitland. “I would cut him off without a 
shilling, and turn him into the street a beggar ! 
That would soon bring him to his senses. Ay, I 
would do all that and more, if he were even to 
speak to you again. So you can see for yourself 
the position you would place him in by holding 
the least conversation with him.” 

“ He shall not suffer because of me!” sobbed 
Meg, in a dry, husky voice, “[ will goaway and 
never look upon his face again, though it is so 





hard to be sej arate! from him. I only wanted 
to tell him to believe me, to trust in my innocence, 
and that some day the truth of what I say would 
surely be proved to yon all, though I might never 
know it. I am going, Mrs. Maitland, out into 
the cold and bitter world from which he took me. 
Try to think of me as kindly as you can! ” 

With this, she turned and walked slowly from 
the room. On the threshhold she paused and 
turned back. 

“Will you say to him—to your son, I mean— 
that I am very grateful for all that he has done 
for me,” she asked, huskily, ‘‘ and that if the time 
ever comes when I can repay it, I will do so? 
Tell him that I would give my life if I could 
only serve him!” 

Mrs. Maitland made no answer to this, and 
Meg could only hope that she would not refuse 
her request. 

‘One moment,” said the lady, as she was about 
to close the door: “I do not wish to send you 
away empty-handed.” 

As she spoke she drew her purse from her 
pocket, saying : 

“ You will find this well filled. There is only 
one condition I will make in giving ic to you, and 
that is, that you sign a written agreement that 
you will never seek or hold any communication 
with my son hereafter.” 

The girl drew back. 

“Tam very poor indeed, madam.” she said, 
“but I—I could not take one penny from—from 
the peraon who believes me guilty of theft. I 
will not accept the purse, but I will sign the 
agreement, because—-because you ask me to do 
80.” 

“Then step this way,” said Mrs. Maitland 
going to the table, where, pushing a folded paper 
aside, Meg saw a closely written document lying 
beneath it. On the further end of the table a 
gold pen was resting on a bronze ink tray. 

Mrs. Maitland dipped the pen in the ink, and 
handed it to the girl. 

“ Sign there,” she said, indicating, with a very 
shaking finger, a line at the bettom. 

Perfectly innocent of the dastardly trap that 
had been set for her, Meg took the pen from the 
hand of Stephen’s mother, and fearlessly wrote 
her name—signing away all her hopes of happi- 
ness for all time to come, and putting a brand on 
her.innocent brow more terrible than the brand 
of Cain. 7 

Without waiting for the ink to dry upon it, 
Mrs. Maitland eagerly snatched the paper, aud 
thrust it into her bosom. 

Meg slowly left the room, and a few moments 
later, carrying the same little bundle that she had 
brought with her, she passed slowly up the walk 
and through the arched gateway, Mrs. Maitland 
watching after her from behind the lace-draped 
window. 

She watched her out of sight, praying that she 
might never see her face again. 

“T have separated my son from her,” she mut- 
tered, sinking down upon a cushioned chair. 
“Any means were juatifiable. He would have 
married her—it was drifting toward that, and 
rapidly. I couldseeit. Heaven only knows how 
Ihave plotted and planned, first to find some 
business by which my son could be called from 
the city, and during his absence get rid of that 
girl—so effectually get rid of her that she would 
never cross his path again. And I have 
succeeded |!” 

As she spoke she drew from her bosom the 
paper which Meg had signed, and ran her eyes 
over it. 

Heaven pity any girl who signs a document 
the contents of which she is ignorant of ! 

This document was a statement acknowledging 
that she, Meg, had surreptitiously taken Mra. 
Maitland’s diamond bracelet, and had hidden it 
in the bottom of her trunk, intending to slip 
out the following day and dispose of it, thinking 
she would have plenty of time to do so ere its 
loss was discovered ; but that in this she had 
miscalculated, as Mrs. Maitland soon became 
aware of the theft; that search was made 
for it, and that a detective who had been secured 
for the purpose of tracing it, discovered it in its 
hiding-place ia her trunk ; ard that, knowing the 
co isequences, she, in her terror, had made a full 





confession, acknowledged her guilt, and threw 
herself completely upon Mrs. Maitland’s mercy, 
who had promised not to prosecute her provid- 
ing she left the country, which she was only 
too willing to do. 

And to this terrible document Meg Ralston 
signed her name clearly and plainly. 

With hurried step Mrs. Maitland crossed the 
room’ and locked the precious document in a 
secret drawer of her escritoire ; then she remem- 
bered that the detective was awaiting her. She 
summoned him quickly. 

“The matter has een adjusted, and we have 
rid the house of the girl’s presence,” she said, 
coldly. “I thank you for your sagacity in tracing 
my diamond bracelet,” she said, thinking it best 
to throw in a dash of covert flattery, “and I shall 
be pleased to settle your bill whenever you wish 
to present it.” 

Then she set her lips tightly together, as much 
as to say that their business was at an end. 

The detective bowed himself out of her 
presence, and left the house, musing on the mys- 
terious robbery, and saying to himself: “I would 
be far more apt to suspect the lady of the house 
than that young girl.” 

Meg’s face, with her great blue eyes and lovely 
trembling lips, haunted him. 

He sighed, and went on his way ; but all day 
long, while immersed in the business which 
usually was of such an exciting nature that he 
had no time for any other thought, the lovely 
face of Meg Ralston rose up before him. 

He threw down his pen at last in despair. 

“T must be bewitched,” he muttered. “If I 
were a younger man I should certainly say that 
I had fallen in love. I must find out where that 
girl has gone, and have a little talk with her. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that she stole that 
bracelet.” 

He put on his hat and reached for his cane. 

“T cannot say how long it will be before I 
shall return,” he said to his fellow-detective in 
charge of the office. 

The sun crossed the meridian, and travelled 
slowly to the west, sinking in a blaze of crimson 
and gold behind the distant hills. Up to this 
time the detective had not found Meg Ralston. 
He had discovered a very slight clue, and he 
meant to follow it, saying to himself that he 
should find her in the end. 

In the meantime, in her lonely mansion, Mrs. 
Maitland was writing a long letter to her son. In 
it she expressed the hope that he was having 
a pleasant time, and that he must not hurry 
home, but stay and attend to business thoroughly, 
even though it took him a little longer. But 
not one word did she mention of Meg. So pre- 
eccupied was she with her own,thoughts that she 
did not hear the sound of carriage wheels on the 
gravelled drive-way outside, the footsteps in the 
corridor, or the sound of a deep voice calling for 
her ; nor did she note that the footsteps stopped 
short, and the portiéres were drawn aside by a 
white hand. She was not aware of any other 
presence in the room until a pair of strong arms 
were thrown quickly about her neck, and a laugh- 
ing voice cried in her ear: 

“T will save you the trouble of posting your 
letter, mother. I see it is addressed to me. You 
can read me the contents in person.” 


(To be continued.) 








THE invention of postage stamps is said to be 
due toa printer of Dundee. Britain 52 years 
ago introduced the system of prepaying letter 
postage, and, according to a decree of December 
21st, 1839, issued the first stamps, which were to 
be put before the public on May 6th of the fol- 
lowing year. A year later they were introduced 
in the United States. 


Accorpina to reliable accounts, the island 
which sprang up in the Friendly group, in the 
South Pacific, as the result of a submarine vol- 
cavic eruption, is about mine square miles in area, 
and rises two hundred to three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. An eye-witnesss de- 
clares that the volcano threw up into the sky a 
column of water and steam fully a mile in height. 
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FACETIA, 


Tue pawnbroker’s life may be a trying one, 
but it has its redeeming features. 

Mistress: “You're the biggest fool I ever 
knew!” Maid: “You forget ycurself, ma’am!” 

“ CLEANLINESS may be next to godliness,” said 
the preacher, “but I don’t approve of a soap 
advertisement ou the side of a church.” 

“WHATEVER possessed Ethel. to go in for 
chemistry ?” “Oh, she wanted to discover which 
cosmetics were harmless,” 

Fascinating Widow (to her dear friend): 
“ What jewellery ought one to wear in my unfor- 
tunate state?” Her Friend: “Jade,” 

HuspanD: “TI have just had my portrait taken. 
What do you think of it?” Wife: “ Beautiful, 
dear ; I wish you would look like it sometimes.” 

He: “If you were not so tall I'd propose to 
you.’ She: “If you did, you'd see how short I 
could be.” 

TeacHEer: “What part of speech is phono- 
graph?” Big Boy: “A noun of the feminine 
gender?” ‘Teacher: “Why feminine?” Big 

Soy : “ Because it always talks back.” 

In THE Statis.—She: “Ah! all the world’s 
a stage.” He: “Yes; and in society, all the 
men who have married beauties seem to under- 
study their wives’ cavaliers.” 

“T pon’t like our doctor,” said Willie. “TI 
went and caught a cold bad enough to keep me 
home from school for two weeks, and the old 
sneak cured me in less ’n two days.” 

Ciara: “ Halsaid he wanted to be my valen- 
tine.” Mabel: “And what did you do?” 
Clara: “ Just what we always do with valentines, 
Sent him off.” 

FASHIONABLE Physician: ‘‘ What you really 
want is change of climate.” The Patient: 
“Change of climate? Why, I’ve never had any- 
thing else! I’ve lived in London all my life.” 

His Mother: “ Willie, you will wear the life 
out of me! Why ean’t you be a good little boy 
like Harry Toogood?” Willie: “I ’xpect he’s 
been brung up a good deal better’n I’ve been.” 

“ GENTLEMEN,” said the orator, “go along our 
wharves, from one end to\the other, and what 
will you find?” “ Water,” remarked a practical 
young man in the crowd. 

Customer : “ Why, this is a new shade of red.” 
Assistant: “ Yes, madam. That is the anarchist 
tint.” Customer: “ How did it come to get that 
name?” Assistant: “It won’t wash.” 

Tne most difficult part of becoming a hero is 
the trying to look as if you didn’t know you were 
one, and yet not looking as if you were too cock- 
sure you weren’t. 

“You are growing bald, I see, 


said Jones, to 


his friend Brown, whom he had not seen for. 


several years. “I am bald,” replied Brown, “ but 
I am not growing any more.” 

“ Now, Johnny, suppose the clock should strike 
sixteen, what time would it be?” “That would 
depend.” “On what?” “On what time it was 
when the clock struck sixteen.” 

Cross OLD LADY (on a tramear): “ Young man, 
tobacco smoking makes me sick.” Young man 
(lighting a fresh cigar): “It used to make me 
sick, too, ma’am ; but you'll get used to it.” 

“ Evia,” said Tom, “do youlove me?” “ Yes, 
Tom,” said Ella, “And you will always love 
me ?” ‘ Yes.” “And if I should die, what 
would you do?” “Bury you, dear,” said Ella. 

Friend (after dinner): “ Your little wife isa 
brilliantly handsome woman. I should think 
you'd be jealous ot her.” Host (confidentialy) : 
“To tell the truth, Simpkins, I am. I never 
invite anybody here that any sane woman would 
take a fancy to.” 

“So,” exclaimed the father to the young man 
who had run off with his daughter and married 
her and was returning to patch up a peace— 
‘*so you and that girl eloped together, did you ?” 
“Well, yes,” responded the young fellow in a 
business-like tone, “you didn’t think we had 
eloped apart, did you?” 





“Ea,” said Clara as they were seated on the 
verandah of their country house, “I went fish- 
ing with Charley this morning.” “Did you? 
What did you catch?” “I caught Charley.” 

Erne. : “ Jack Dasher asked me to dance with 
him last night.” Clarissa: “It was very guod 
of him. But he has always had the character of 
being the soul of generosity.” 

“Don’t you get tired of answering fool 
questions ?” inquired the lounger at the railway 
station. ‘ Awfully,” replied the ticket-séller, 
with a dreary yawn. “I’ve answered that one 
more than fifty times this morning.” 

Visttor : “ Why do you feel so worried abont 
your son ; he isn’t wild, is he?” Mother: “ Oh, 
no, it isn’t that ; but look at the splendid head of 
hair he has. We can’t decide whether to 
educate him for a pianist or a football player.” 

Macistrate (to prisoner): “You certainly 
effected the robbery in a masterly way—indeed, 
with quite exceptional cunning,” Prisoner 
(deprecatingly): ‘“‘ No flattery, your honour, if 
you please—no flattery.” 

A Nice judge, when asked why he had allowed 
a totally unnecessary female witness to give evi- 
dence, said, “I knew that it was not necessary, 
but I saw that she hada new bonnet, and was 
striving to show it.” ; 

“You know what a fashion Miss Gnawledge 
has of quoting proverbs at all times?” ‘ Yes,” 
“ Well, last night, as I remarked about midnight 
that I must go, she looked at the clock and mur- 
mured, ‘ Better late than never.” 

A saItor, being asked to define the difference 
between a hurricane and a typhoon, said, “In a 
hurricane thé wind blows as hard as it can right 
straight along ; but in a typhoon, just as it is 
blowing its hardest, it gives an awful jerk.” 

Tue First Stace.—“*So his mother intends 
making a pianist of him?” “Yes.” ‘“ Whom 
has she selected as his teacher?” “She hasn’t 
got that far yet ; at present she is just letting 
his hair grow.” 

“So Miss Muley is going to be married, I hear. 
Who, what, and where is her intended?” “Oh, 
I fancy that after all he is only in nubibus,” 
‘“What ! you don’t mean to say he is a con- 
ductor ?” 

Peptan: “ Wonderful mouse-trap _ this, 
madam ; may I show it to you?” Farmwife: 
“Don’t want any mouse-traps. Haven’t a mouse 
about the place.” Pedlar: “I can supply you 
with mice, madam, on most reasonable terms.” 

CLERGYMAN (in poor neighbourhood): “I hope 
you bring up your children industriously, Idle- 
ness is the root of all evil.” Washerlady: “That 
it is, sir; but my Johnny is kept busy all day 
going for beer for his father.” 

He: “I want you to introduce me to Miss 
Boreby.” She: “Oh, no;don’t. She’s awfully 
dull—never says a word.” He: “What a wife 
she’d make! I want to meet her more*thay 
ever.” 

THERE are three important times in a man’s 
life—when he is born, when he marries, and when 
he dies. And even then his own importance is 
overshadowed by the curiosity to know if he is a 
boy or girl, what the bride wore, and what he left 
in his will. 

Emtnent Barrister (just arrived home from the 
Criminal Court): “ My dear, you had better lock 
up everything in the house, and put the silver in 
the safe.” Wife: “ Why?” Eminent Barrister : 
“ Well, the notorious burglar I got off to-day may 
be coming round to thank me for my successful 
speech for his defence.” 

Jim: “Honesty is ther best policy arter all.” 
Bill: “How?” “ Remember that dog I stole?” 
“Yes.” “ Well, I tried two hull days to sell ’im, 
an’ no one offered more’n a bob, So I went, like 
an honest man, an’ guv him to th’ ole Jady what 
owned ’im, an’ she guv me ’alf a sovering.” 

“Run and fetch me a pound of tobacco,” said 
a lieutenant to a subaltern in the guard-room. 
“Tmpossible, Herr Lieutenant.. In two minutes 
it will strike the hour, and then I shall-have to 
go round and relieve the sentries.” “Well, then 
fetch me a quarter of a pound. There's time 
enough for that.” 





Huspanp : “ You were not so late as usual to- 
day.” Wife: “No; the meeting of the Society 
for the Emancipation of Women from the Thral- 
dom of Men had to be nyrtgened:, Husband : 
“What was the matter?’ Wife: “One of the 
members came in with a crinoline on, and weall, 
rushed out to buy one.” 

“Or course it’s a healthy well-formed baby, 
Lucy,” said the young father to his wife, as he 
stood over the cradle critically inspecting his first- 
born, “and will be a credit to the family when it 
grows older ; but it’s awfully ugly jue+ now.” 
“ Dear little thing !” cooed a neighbour w.:» ha 
pened to drop in a few moments later, .'sthe 
very image of ite papa.” 

A Lapy, finding that the room in which -her 
children were playing was too hot, said to her 
nurse: “ Mary, I told you not to light the fire in 
the nursery if the thermometer was over sixty 
degrees,” ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, 1 know you did; but 
that thing is not to be relied on, it jumps upand 
down so; one day it says one thing, and the 
next another.” 

BricHTon Front.—Fweddy (who has heard that 
women like a man with a past, and has deter- 
mined to try it on the lovely heiress, Miss 
Oofley): “Ah, weally,4{Miss—ah—Oofley, you 
mustn’t believe all you hear about me.” Miss 0, : 
“Good gracious! I never hear anything about 
you.” Once more Hymen is laid up with frost- 
bite, and is not at home to Fweddy. 

A comMERcIAL traveller, who had had a great 
many dealings with Temple lawyers, went out re- 
cently to Highgate Cemetery and amused himself 
reading the inscriptions on the tombstones. He 
finally came across one that read, “ Here lies a 
lawyer and an honest man.” Turning to his 
friend, he said, ‘What made them bury those 
two fellows in the same grave ?” 

Mr. Mrvxs: “ That girl was decent enough to 
black the stoves before going, I see.” Mrs. 
Minks: “No, I blacked them myself, and it’s 
lucky I did.” “Lucky?” “ Yes, indeed. Mrs. 
De Fashion and Mrs. De Style called right iu the 
midst of it, and so I just put a little more black- 
ing on my face and went to the door and told 
them I wasn’t in. ‘They said they would call 
again.” 

AN amateur fisherman, provided with all the 
best appliances, went to fish in a Seotch lake. 
After lashing the water for hours with no succese, 
he was mortified to see an old fisherman, with a 
bit of string for a line, hauling up the trout. 
The tourist asked the old man how it was that 
there was such a difference between them. The 
man replied: “ Well, sir, I’m fishing for fish, and 
you're fishing for fun.” 

JupcE: “Prisoner at the bar, have you any- 
thing to say for yourself?” Prisoner: “Yes, 
m’lud ; I admits I’m a vagabon and a thief ; but 
yer oughter be werry thankful I’m here and let 
me orf lightly.” Judge: “How do you make 
that out?” Prisoner: “ Well, suppose we blokes 
went on a strike and turned honest, what would 
yer ludship and sich as you do for a livin’?” 
Judge (severely) : “ Um—five years, penal servi- 
tude.” 

“Mr. Dorey, won’t you let me look at your 
watch a little while?” “ Certainly, Miss Flypp. 
Do you want to consult the time?” “No,” re- 
plied the girl, as she opened it and examined its 
case and works. “I was curious to see if water 
tarnished gold, or had an effect on the watch’s 
delicate mechanism.” “Water? What do you 
mean?” “ Well, Mr. Hunker told me you were 
in the habit of soaking your watch. Whatis the 
object of such treatment, Mr, Dolley?” 

“*T UNDERSTAND,” said Mrs. Connoisseur, as she 
swept into her seat ata Crystal Palace concert 
“that Herr Longeropiski is to play.” “ Ain’t 
that nice?” responded Mrs. Parvenue. “ He’s a 
regular masterpiece on the fiddle.” “Ahem! 
yes ; had you heard that he has a Stradivarius 
“No! is it possible?” “I heard so,” “ Where 
did the poor fellow get it?” “They say he got 
it a year or two ago on the eontinent.” .“ Well, 
that’s awful. Can’t nothin’ be done for him? It 
seems as if the cholera and all them dreadful 
diseases comes from. those dirty foreign places, 
and——” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr is with intense satisfaction that good news 
as to the Princess of Wales’ improvement since 
her Royal Highness’s departure is received. The 
Princess is taking much interest in the constant 
change of exquisité scenery. 

Iris a curious fact many leading people are 
afflicted with deafness. Mr. Gladstone is suffi- 
ciently deaf to derive far more pleasure from 
speaking than listening. Lord Randolph 
Churchill is slightly affected in the same way. 


AttHoucH itis unlikely that the Princess of 
Wales will be absent from England until Sep- 
tember, as has been rumoured in some quarters, 
it is settled that she will make no public appear- 
ance at any period of the coming London season. 


THE Italian Government has just sent to the 
German Emperor a magnificent album containing 
photographs and pictures of every ship in the 
Italian Navy. A second album, somewhat less 
elaborate, is destined for the Emperor’s brother, 
Prince Henry. 


His Holiness the Pope has been presented with 
a phonograph which could scarcely have failed to 
be of great interest to him. .It delivered 
messages in Italian from the late Cardinal 
Manving and the Archbishop of Baltimore, con- 
gratulating the Pope on his jubilee, 


A youna American woman, who claims to 
have spent several years in the harem of the 
Sultan, says that among the seventy-six 
“beauties” four were American, two English, 
four French, and six Russian. 


Durina her stay at Windsor Castie the 
Empress Frederick passed the greater part of her 
spare time in the Royal Library, which, with its 
unique collection of rare missals, quaint manu- 
scripts, exquisite bindings, and valuable works 
of all time and every country, is a veritable 
treasure house to anyone of such undoubted 
appreciation and knowledge as the former Princess 
Royal. 

Tue Princess of Wales is now absent from Court 
ceremonial for the second season since the loss of 
her son. During her thirty years of active ser- 
vice as the Queen’s Society representative, the 
Princess has only taken two prolonged rests, Her 
first leave of absence was necessitated by that 
painful illness which held her captive for the 
best part of a year. 

Tue First Prussian Footguard Regiment, in 
which Prince Alfred of Edinburgh is to make his 
military début, is the most aristocratic regiment 
in the German Army. All the Prussian princes 
of the Royal house enter it at a very early age, 
and all the officers are of Royal or noble birth. 
The eldest son of the Prince Regent of Bruns- 
wick enters on the same day as Prince Alfred, 
the little German Crown Prince also holding a 
commission in the regiment. The, old Swedish 
helmet is still worn. 


THe turret above the entrance to the ball- 
room at Sandringham has lately been raised, and 
a large clock has been placed in it, which was 
presented by the Royal tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood as a memorial to the Duke of Clarence, 
The clock has three faces, one to the flower- 
gardens, another to the Duke of York’s cottage, 
and a third to the principal entrance of the park, 
where the Norwich Gates are. The figures and 
the hands of the clock are gilt, and it strikes 
with a very rich tone. 


_ Asarule, Royal personages marry early ; and 
it is quite an ordinary thing for them to become 
grandparents at forty, and have quite a 
patriarchal following of great-grandchildren 
while still smart people. When they marry 
late their children are sometimes oddly out of 
line with collaterals. For instance, the Princess 
May of Teck belongs to the same generation as 
the Prince of Wales, both being great-grand- 
children of Kiig Georgé III, and the difference 
in their ages is explained by the fact that their 
respective mothers—Queen Victoria and the 
Duchess of Teck—though first “cousins, were 
married at dates some twenty-six years apart. 





STATISTICS. 


Tae speed of a wild duck is ninety miles an 
hour. 


Over 600 varieties of cotton are said to exist— 
400 in Asia and Africa and 2060 in America, 


Ir takes eight times the strength to go up- 
stairs that is required for the same distance on 
the level. 


THE pressure of the atmosphere on the man of 
vverage statureis about 15 tons, yet it is not 
felt. . 


Axout 30,000 men and boys are at work in 
London in the printing and lithographic indus- 
tries. Only 140 of these were in 1891 getting 
any kind of technical instruction connected with 
their work. 





GEMS. 


Terk is no sterner moralist than pleasure. 

Precious beyond price are good resolutions. 
Valuable beyond price are good feelings. 

Ir is good to live only a moment at atime. It 
is not for you and me to lay plans. We have 
nothing to do but to obey and trust. 

Orrortuniry has hair in front ; behind she is 
bald. If you seize her by the forelock you may 
hold her ; but, if suffered to escape, not Jupiter 
himself can catch her again. 

No life is worthy and noble that has no 
“must” in it—that is not ready to bow its most 
cherished schemes or its fondest wishes to the 
ever-present authority of the still small voice. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Srurrinac ror Fisa.—One cup of cracker 
crumbs, one-fourth eup melted butter, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, one 
teaspoonfulchopped onion, one teaspoonful chopped 
parsley, one teaspoonfu] chopped capers. 


DresseD Fowi.—Cold roast fowl, 1 teaspoonful 
raw mustard, } pint salad oil, bacon. Cut the 
remains of the fowl into nice shaped pieces, mix 
the mustard with the oil, and put it in a frying- 
pan ; when boiling put in the fowl, and cover the 
pan with a plate; in about 5 minutes turn the 
fowl and fry the other side a nice brown ; fry 
some rashers of bacon ; serve on a very hot dish 
in a ring, alternately, fowl and bacon, with brown 
potato-balls in the centre. 


Cocoanut Ick.—Put one pound of the best 
loaf sugar, broken inta lumps, into a saucepan, 
and pour over it half-a-pint of water. Let it 
stand half-an-hour, then place it on the fire and 
allow it to boil for five or six minutes, Remove 
the scum and boil the sugar until it is thick and 
white, then stir into it a quarter of a pound of 
the white of a cocoanut, finely grated. Stir un- 
ceasingly until it rises in a mass in the pan, then 
spread it as quickly as possible upon sheets of 
peper which have been dried before the fire. 
Remove the paper before the ice is quite cold, 
and let it dry. 


HorserapisH Sauce. — Horseradish is an 
acceptable relish at this time. It is credited 
with. many remedial powers, A horseradish 
sauce is delicious served with fine broiled steak 
or mutton chops. Make a cream of Bechamel 
sauce by stirring two even tablespoonsful of 
flour into two liberal tablepoonsful of butter 
melted in a saucepan, and adding a pint and 
a half milk. Stir the sauce till it boils, then 
draw it to the back of the stove and season with 
salt, and let it simmer for ten minutes. When 
it is ready, add two tablespounsful of pickled 
horseradish, drained thoroughly from the vinegar, 
a saltspoonful of sugar, and half a saltspoonful of 
cayenne, Let the sauce eook slowly for ten 
minutes, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ten per cent. of India’s 
widows. 

SwitzERLanp is the only civilised country ia 
the world which grants no patents for inven- 
tiovs. 

Natives of the Solomon Islands think that 
hurricanes are caused by the flapping of the 
wings of some monster invisible bird. 

THERE are no undertakers in Japan. When a 
person dies it is the custom for his nearest rela- 
tives to put him in a coffin and bury him; and 
the mourning does not begin until after burial. 

THe flimsy paper culled tissue-paper was 
originally made to place between tissue cloth of 
gold or silver, to prevent its fraying or tarnishing 
when folded, 

THE most violent thunderstorms in the world 
occur in French Guiana. The thunder there in an 
ordinary storm is almost deafening, while peal 
fullows peal in quick succession. 

LosstTers often travel iu regiments, seeking new 
feeding grounds. Their migrating armies are 
always led by the biggest and strongest ones, 
while the maimed and weakly struggle along 
behind. 

Tue Japanese are trained to civility from baby- 
hood. Before a baby can speak it is taught to 
lift the hand to the forehead on receiving a gift. 
Should a child fail to make this signal of respect 
and gratitude it would be reproved by some 
bystander. 

Tue cold has been so severe in St. Petersburg 
this winter that bonfires were built in thestreets, 
to make outdoor business endurable. In North 
and Central Russia the thermometer was often 
thirty to thirty-nine degrees below zero—twenty- 
seven below the average of former years, 

Mucu speculation has been indulged in as to 
the nature of the glowworm’s light, which is rot 
put out by water nor seemingly cap.ble of giving 
forth any heat. It has been asserted that the 
light-diffusing substance contains phosphorus, 
but this has never been proved. Certainly it 
is incapable of communicating ignition to any- 
thing. 

In Hindostan the marriage ceremony is short 
and simple, and no courting precedes it. The 
arrangements are all made by the friends or 
relatives of the principals, When the bride and 
groom are brought together, in many cases they 
see each other for the first time. The bride 
playfully ar him, and seats herself 
beside him. e priest ties a corner of the bride’s 
veil to the groom’s shawl, and they are man and 
wife, 

A novet method of recruiting has been adopted 
in the rural districts, Carriers’ carts are now to 
be seen going about with placards advertising the 
army and calling upon young men to join ; but it 
is doubtful whether it will have any appreciable 
effect in inducing the class of recruit that is 
wanted to come forward. At least, up to the 
present, little or no good has resulted from the 
idea, as very few recruits indeed are coming from 
the country districts. For carryitg the placards 
about on their carts the carriers are said to be 
paid four ehillings a quarter. 

THERE has recently been laid bare on the site 
of the Roman Villa, at the Greetwell Ironstone 
Mines, at Lincoln, a fresh piece of . tesselated 
pavement of much more ornamental design than 
any hitherto diseovered. This portion, which is 
84 ft. broad by 18 ft. long, is marked off by a 
guilloche border running from end to end, and 
divided, into square panels, each containing an 
ornamental design. Elegantly formed amphore, 
with double handles, are depicted on two of the 
panels, aud the others are of conventional form 
arranged in a star shape. The patterns are 
worked in tessere of red and blue pottery on a 
white ground. Though there is so little variety 
of colour, and such common material, the effect 
of the whole is very striking. Steps are being 
taken by the Mayor of Lincoln for the pre- 
servation of this beautiful memorial of the 
Roman occupation of the city, 


population are 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Forsy.—Good Friday, 1856, was the 21st of March. 

8. A.—The Sanitary Authorities have power to decide. 

Orance Bvossom.—Marriage with cousins in any de- 
gree is legal. , 

Devotep Reaper.—No value except as old gold ; you 
might get 20s. for the lot. 


Worriep Morner.—Very hot water is better for 
bumps and bruises than cold water. 


E.ta.—The memorial to “ Sister-Dora,” at Walsall, 
was unveiled October 11, 1886. 


One IN Trovsite.—A debt must be claimed or ac- 
knowledged within six years or it is not recoverable. 


NEEDLEWOMAN.—Biting off the thread when sewing 
is a very dangerous practice, and frequently causes 
blood-poisoning. 

R. F. C.—The only course that is open to you is to 
mee for the custody of the child in the parochial 
asylum. 


In Revo.t.—By law you are liable in payment of the 
doctor's fee ; it could be recovered in court, if neces- 
sary. 

T. T.—Anything added to the freehold by the tenant 
— legally be removed without the landlord's per- 
mission. 


Poverty.—As long as your husband lives and has 
means you cannot compel your children to aliment 
you. 


Surrerer.—The juice of half a lemon ina teacup of 
strong black coffee, without sugar, will often cure a sick 
headache. 


Menico.—A medical man need ‘not enter details on 
his bill, but if the account is disputed details may be 
demanded. 


AvmrreR.—Lord wae EB Churchill was the only 
brother of the late Duke of Marlborough, and is uncle 
to the present duke. 


City.—There is, we think, no limit to the fine that 
may be inflicted for non-attendance to a jury summons 
to serve on a special jury at assizes. 


Nervous Onr.—There is no truth whatever in the 
belief that anyone falling into the sea necessarily rises 
and sinks three times before drowning. 


In Want or Apvice.—Knowing nothing of your cir- 
cumstances—your trade, the circle you mix in, or your 
habits, we are hardly in a position to advise you. 


LitrLte SunpeamM.—Cayenne pepper is often adulter- 
ated with meal, farina, cocoanut-shells, Venetian red, 
and salt, the whole being then ground up together. 


Aruiete.—It has sometimes been argued that mutton 
is not as apt to induce flesh as beef, while it contributes 
equally toward making muscle, and for this reason some 
professional trainers prefer it for diet. 


Worry.—You may destroy the will, or make a new 
will, or recall the appointment of the objectionable 
aaa and appoint new trustees, or do just what you 

ease, 


Granpy.—Navy etokers are appointed between nine- 
teen and twenty-five years; no experience is required ; 
but the applicant must be able to read and write, and 
have a good character. 


Anxious One.—Your handwriting is very distinct, 
but the-shading of your letters is unnecessarily heavy. 
= . A above the average. Its legibility is its chief 
attraction. 


Hvussy.—If the house and in it are in your 
mame at death your wife claim a third of all, and 
her children will share equally with yours in the remain- 
ing two-thirds, 


Comptications.—The broker is liable to the landlord, 
because he could and should have satisfied himself that 
the purchaser was at liberty to sell, that is the broad 
principle. . 


liable 
the son 
the parochial authorities 


Granpap.—A man is not in any way or d 
on account of his son's illegitimate child; 
does not or cannot maintain it, 
must then do so, 


A. B. C.—A bankrupt who obtains goods on credit by 
any false representation within four months of his 
bankruptcy, and does not pay for the same, is guilty of 
an offence under the Act. 


Dick's Troustep SweerHeart.—If the man was not 
sworn in the military law has no hold upon him, and he 
will go scot free; if he was sworn in, then he can be 
punished as a deserter. 


Lover ov Excrrement.—You must go out to Chicago, 
except you can induce some manufacturer who is ex- 
hibiting there to take you out with him, which is un- 
likely ; it will be easier to get a situation at home. 


_Inqurrer.—No doubt it dates from Roman Catholic 
times and Roman Catholic countries, where ecclesiastics 
bearing the crucifixion or other symbol march at the 
head of the funeral procession, and all passers-by bare 
the head to the symbol of Divinity. 


WILL-o’-THE-Wisp.—The original society or sect were 
a body of mystics, who appeared in Germany in the 
14th century ; their founder was Christian Rosencreutz, 
a monk, who founded the society of the Rosy Cross, and 
died aged 102 years; they swore fidelity, pronounced 
secrecy, and wrote hieroglyphically. 





A NEW SENSATIONAL SERIAL STORY 


BY AN AUTHOR OF REPUTE, ENTITLED 


MY POOR BROTHER-IN-LAW, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN No. 1565, PUBLISHED ON APRIL 18ru, 1893. 





Restiess.—If you are fairly content in your present 
position you had better remain. The sea is a treacher- 
ous friend—if it can be called a friend—and the pay 


VeNTRILOQUIst.—The pay of a ventriloquist depends 
entirely upon his skill. The direct is for him to 
offer his services to various music- pro: if 
that be his ambition. 


Hopretess.—If you took for twelve months you made 
yourself liable in rent for that period, and the landlord 
may now sue you, and under decree arrest any goods or 
money of yours he may discover anywhere. 


CarELess Netit.—Nothing would remove the stain 
completely. You might try curd soap and soft warm 
water, well rinsing afterwards. If this has no effect 
you must get the dress dyed. 


Spzcs.—Keep an old soft linen pocket-handkerchief to 
clean your spectacles with. If necessary, they may be 
cleaned with a little ammonia water. Be careful to 
keep the frames straight, otherwise the lenses will not 
be true and your sight will suffer accordingly. 


LABOUR AND REST. 


Tue joys that come with the morning, 

And the peace that the evening brings, 
Are like flowers our lives adorning, 

And the fragrance that from them springs 


The hours well spent are joyous, 
Like flowers that ope in the sun, 
Their perfume still ling’ring near us, 
When we feel that our work is well done. 


Each day brings to us a new duty. 
With colour and ce alive. 
We pluck it in freshness and beauty, 
And store it away in life's hive. 


We know not which to us is dearer, 
The hour of labour or rest, 

But we feel that to heaven we are nearer 
Whene’er we are doing our best. 


Bete Tayor. 


C. H.—A widow is not personally msible for her 
late husband's debts, but the creditors have a claim on 
any property left by him. They have no claim on any- 
thin that may be acquired by her after her husband's 
death. 


A. G.—You can apply either to the Secretary, Admir- 
alty, Whitehall, 8.W., or to the superintendent of your 
nearest dockyard. Divers are employed under Govern- 
ment, but are usually men already engaged as sailors on 
board ships. 


Beainner.—You will find on the cover of the 
* Teacher ” oe. — books necessary. The 

“ Progressive es,” we presume 

not, you can get them from Isaac’ 

Corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Ber.—To make walnut stain : Take water, one quart ; 
one ounce and a half; vandyke nape 


washing 

two ounces and a half; bichromate of potash, 
an ounce. Boil for ten minutes, and apply wi 
in either a hot or cold state. 


Miner.—The only place open oe to the miner 
with prospect of success is South ca, and even there 
the prospect is not a very immediate one; however, 
trade is rapidly improving in that district, and the 
miner could meanwhile turn his hand to some other 
occupation. 


WINcHESTER.—The term malaria has now become of 
general application; but it was long restricted to a 
certain district in Italy. In the time of Horace, Rome 
was deserted two months in the year, on account of the 
dangers of malaria, a poison which is known only by its 
effects. 


Curiosiry.—Because they wear close hats and caps. 
Women are never bald except by disease, and they do 
not wear close headgear. Men never lose a hair below 
where the hat touches the head, not if they have been 
bald twenty years. The close cap holds the heat and 
perspiration; thereby the hair glands become weak, 
and the hair falls out. 


FRigNDLESS.—Coachbuilders get from 10s. to l5s. a 
day. Any time of the year is suitable for arri — 
August, the mid-winter month, for preference. ~ 
climate is very healthy, well suited to Englishmen. 
Emigrants should take with them knives, forks, s) 8, 
bed and table linen, sewing-machines, light , but 
not heavy furniture, nor rough, common tools, as free 


luggage is limited. 


uarter 0 
a brush 





Reavurar Reaper.—It is of no consequence where 
the marriage was celebrated, the parties are now citizens 
of the States, and the law of the ticular State 
operates in their case; the wis in man 
States very loose, incompatibility of temper being 
that is necessary to justify divorce. 


Famity Menper.—It is not known who first mad 
thimbles, though some think they came from Holland. 
The word thimble is changed from the o]d English 
thumb-bell. The Germans call the thimble finger-hut, 
finger-hat. Thimbles have been in use only about two 
hundred years. 


Youna Moruer.—It is the duty of the registrar to 
register all births and deaths without fee or reward 
from the informant, unless he has to attend at the resi- 
dence of the informant or house in which the birth or 
death took place, in which case he is entitled to a fee of 
one shilling. 


“Sirver Tareaps.”—There is great risk in using any 
article or preparation for the hair grey or white, 
and it is not at all worth while to take the chances. 
Several ladies have been forced to cut their hair off after 
experimenting with drugs that have been lauded to the 
skies. 


F. A.—Their business is to examine the walls, floor- 


ings, chimneys, locks, and furniture of the apartments 


which the Czar is to occupy. The chimneys in particu- 
lar engage their attention, for every flue leading toa 
room in which the Czar is to sleep or eat has to be grated 
and barred at top or bottom. 


Horatrvs.—The name, Sandwich Islands, is English. 
When Captain Cook discovered the greup in 1778, about 
a century after the Spaniards had first landed there, he 
christened them in honour of Lord Sandwich of the 
English Admiralty, who had taken much interest in 
Cook's voyage into the Pacific, 


From tHe Country.—At a formal dinner the host 
leads the way to the dining-room, with the lady in 
whose honour the dinner is given or the most distin- 
guished guest. The hostess brings up the rear with the 
gentleman upon whom she wishes to confer the highest 
honour, When dinner is finished, the hostess rises and, 
with the ladies, leave the room. The gentlemen remain 
for cigars, &c. 


R. H. Y.—There is no appointment to the position of 
prison warder; that must be obtained through time, 
urgency, or interest. Men are appointed as assistant 
warders, stokers, stewards, porters, foremen of works, 

n, farm. bailiffs, labourers, night watchmen, 
guards, &c. The first four rules of arithmetic, reading, 
and writing only are necessary for assistant warder. 
You must write to the Secretary, Robert C. Eardley- 
Wilmot, ., Prison Department, Home Office, White- 
hall, 8.W., stating what yon are, and sending copies of 
testimonials from such men as n, ites, 
or bers of Parli t. You will be informed in 
reply how to proceed so as to procure the situation of 
assistant warder in a convict prison. 

Scoot Boy.—Columbus was of powerful frame and 
large build; of majestic —— and dignified in ges- 
ture; on the whol: well fo ; of middle height, in- 
clining to tallness ; his arms sinewy and bronzed like 
wave-beaten oars ; his nerves high-strung and sensitive 
quickly responsive to all emotions; his neck large an 
his shoulders broad ; his face rather long and his nose 
aquiline ; his complexion fair, even inelining to redness, 
and somewhat disfigured by freckles ; his ng —- 
and his eyes clear; his brow high and , furrow 

sep workings of thought. In the life written 
by his son Ferdinand we are told that Columbus not 
only sketched most marvellously, but was so skilful a 
penman that he was able to earn a living by engrossing 
and copying. 
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